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A Glance at this Issue 


Enforcing the Rules 


With labor so scarce, what do you do when Pete 
knowingly breaks the rules and smokes at his bench? 
Give him a good dressing-down? Warn him gently ? 
Look the other way ? 

Maintenance of discipline, always a difficult prob- 
lem, acquires new delicacy under present conditions. 
Replies of executives, queried as to whether they were 
enforcing rules as rigidly as always or overlooking in- 
fractions not too serious, disclose varied policies. Sev- 
eral point to an adequate educational program as the 
keystone. (Page 215.) 


New Life for Wage-incentive Plans 

With the announced backing of the War Labor 
Board, the adoption of wage-incentive plans may be ex- 
pected to reach a new high. In favor of such plans over 
a considerable period of years have been those who 
urged the need for cost control and cost reduction. 
Opposed, in many instances, have been labor organiza- 
tions whose representatives maintained that wage in- 
centives were an ungodly device which drove the worker 
to a state of exhaustion. 

Since the President’s hold-the-line order, both man- 
agement and labor have been further scrutinizing wage 
incentives as a possible method of increasing production 
and granting wage increases without running counter to 
rulings under wage and salary stabilization. The War 
Labor Board now offers its assistance to the employer 
who is encountering union resistance to the installation 
of wage-incentive plans and as an aid has laid down ten 
guiding principles to be used in their administration. 
(Page 210.) 


“Management Absenteeism” on the Night Shift 
A certain government inspector visits many war 
plants in the early morning hours. On the lobster, 
graveyard, or Victory shift—whatever it was called— 
he noted frequently a much higher rate of absenteeism 
than was the case on the day shifts. He noticed, too, 
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almost invariably on the night shifts a much lower pro- 
portion of management to workers than was maintained 
during daylight hours. 

Gradually he was convinced of a definite relationship 
between the two observations. “Absenteeism of man- 
agement,” he concluded, has a lot to do with absentee- 
ism of rank-and-file workers. A vice president at his 
desk at three in the morning, according to this observer, 
is an important contribution to plant morale. (Page 220.) 


When Fathers Go to War 

While draft boards were deferring workers with chil- 
dren, companies found little need for provisions in their 
military service policies for dependents’ benefits. As the 
day approaches, however, when thousands of fathers 
are to join the forces, there is renewed interest in just 
what is allowed wives and children through provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act and 
whether the company can supplement this contribution. 
Ways in which several companies are adding to the 
allowance made by the government are described on 
page 213. 


Wartime Cost of Living Tables 

Among other effects of rationig has been an upset 
in cost of living calculations. When round steak and 
canned corn, once staples found in hundreds of market 
baskets, become practically unobtainable, they have 
decidedly lessened value in making up family budgets 
used in compiling indexes of changes in living costs. 

This issue of The Management Record marks an inno- 
vation in CONFERENCE Boarp cost of living data, for 
hereafter there will be presented regularly cost of living 
tables embodying new indexes based on flexible wartime 
budgets. At the same time there will be a continu- 
ation of the previously published indexes based on 
budgets used before World War II. Compare the two 
and note the effect that rationing and shortages are 
having on changes in the cost of items such as food, 
housefurnishings, and transportation. (Page 198.) 
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Living Costs Under a Wartime Budget 


HE ADVENT of food rationing and its effects on 
family purchasing habits have made it desirable 
to alter the family budgets which have been used in 
compiling THe ConrerENCE Boarp’s indexes of 
changes in living costs. This alteration which has been 
made to provide for the realignment of purchasing 
habits has been extended back to January, 1942, and 
embraces all components of the indexes affected by 
rationing and shortages for which effects could be 
measured and for which reasonable allowances could 
be made. 

Beginning with this issue of The Management Record, 
the regular cost of living tables will embody the new 
indexes based on the wartime budgets. An additional 
table, which will also appear regularly, presents a con- 
tinuation of the previously published indexes based upon 
pre-World War II budgets. Thus it will be possible to 
follow the effects that rationing and shortages are hay- 
ing on changes in the cost of living and also to maintain 
a record of the changes in costs of fixed budgets that are 
continuously comparable over the period for which 
they are available. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The wartime budgets must of necessity be flexible, 
since alterations in family purchasing habits occur as 
the exigencies of war require that additional or new 
limitations be placed on the supply of goods and serv- 
ices and upon the right to purchase these supplies. 

So that a reasonable approach to this problem of 
change might be made and no great disparities in method 
allowed to evolve, THz CONFERENCE Boarp conferred 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics be- 
fore undertaking its compilation of changes in the cost 
of wartime budgets. As a result of this exchange of 
ideas, the indexes of both organizations will continue 
to be derived on the same general basis. 

In order to meet the problem of variations in impor- 
tance among the major components of the indexes 
caused by rationing and shortages, it was necessary to 
adjust the major budget weights each time the quanti- 
ties included in the budget were changed. The overall 
weight assigned to a major component was raised or 
lowered by the ratio of the dollar expenditure total for 
that component after adjustment to the dollar expendi- 
ture total prior to adjustment. 


EvoLution oF THE WARTIME BUDGET 


The following material will serve to describe in some 
detail the steps followed in transforming the pre-World 


War II budgets to wartime budgets and relate to the 
period from January, 1942, through April, 1943. 


Food 


It was thought at the outset that the rationing of food 
commodities could best be taken into consideration on 
the basis of the relationship of allowable points for the 
average family to the point values of the quantities of 
rationed items included in the budgets. While such pro- 
cedure seemed to provide a reasonable basis for reduc- 
ing, where necessary, the budget quantities of rationed 
items, it left open the question of substitute purchasing 
and the increases in quantities of unrationed items 
which would be purchased. Any raising of budget quan- 
tities of unrationed items under this system would be 
at least arbitrary and would not make allowance for 
possible shortages because of farm, import and other 
conditions. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared estimates of 1943 consumption of foodstuffs 
which have taken into consideration all the influences 
of rationing, probable production, stocks on hand, im- 
ports, and Army, Navy and lend-lease requirements. 
By relating these consumption estimates to the con- 
sumption figures covering the budget period it was pos- 
sible to derive ratios for adjusting the budget food quan- 
tities upward or downward to meet wartime conditions. 

These ratios were obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and are being used both by the Bureau and by 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp in adjusting food quantity 
weights. They are nation-wide in their derivation. The 
food budgets used in the cost of living indexes vary from 
city to city, but have been uniformly adjusted by the 
same ratios. Thus, budget patterns which differ from 
city to city are preserved despite the fact that constant 
ratios are used to alter their composition. 

These changes in the food quantity budgets were 
effected as of March, 1943. 


Housing 


No adjustment was necessary in the internal com- 
position of the housing components, sirice the only regu- 
lations issued so far affect rents charged and the con- 
struction of new dwellings. 


Clothing 


Rationing of shoes required no alteration of the quan- 
tity weights since the shoe budgets were well within the 
rationing limits. If the shoe allowance should be re- 
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duced at some future date to a point below the budget 
quantity, adjustments will be made at that time. 

_ As silk stockings became increasingly scarce, these 
items on the questionnaire were altered on July 1, 
1942, to read silk or rayon. Thus, as stores exhausted 
their stocks of silk stockings, they were provided with a 
space to quote for the substitute item. Beginning with 
July of this year, stores will also be asked to quote for 
cotton stockings. Silk slips, panties and nightgowns 
were handled in the same manner as stockings, with 
rayon substituted for silk. 

Quality deterioration is a problem in connection with 
cost of living measurement that does not lend itself to 
satisfactory solution, and the problem becomes accen- 
tuated when the deterioration impairs the wearing 
quality. Tae Conrerence Boarp makes every en- 
deavor to follow price changes of comparable lines of 
merchandise. When a line is discontinued, the store is 
requested to quote for a substitute line of as nearly the 
same quality as possible. There is no doubt, however, 
that despite every precaution some quality changes 
have occurred which have not been compensated for 
in the indexes. 


Fuel and Light 


The only adjustment required in the fuel and light 
component was a reduction in the weight assigned to 
fuel oil in cities covered by rationing. In line with the 
general policy of fuel-oil rationing for residential con- 
sumers, a flat 3314% reduction was made in the fuel- 
oil weight as of December, 1942, in those cities in which 
oil was a common heating fuel. 


Housefurnishings 

With housefurnishings, the problem was that of short- 
ages. Since the manufacture of many items such as 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and radios was discon- 
tinued when factories which had made them were con- 
verted to war production, it became obvious that sooner 
or later these commodities would disappear from the 
market. 

Tue CONFERENCE Boarp, like the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has followed the procedure of dropping these 
items from any index when the stores furnishing prices 
cease to quote them and indicate that stocks have been 
depleted. When these items are dropped, succeeding 
changes in costs are based upon the total expenditures 
for the remaining items with no further adjustment. As 
already indicated, this adjustment has been made when- 
ever it has been warranted. The first adjustment oc- 
curred in February, 1942, but the majority took place 
in the last half of 1942 and the first quarter of 1943. 

Other items, such as bed springs and inner-spring 
mattresses, are no longer available in their prewar 
form, but have been replaced by substitutes fulfilling 
the necessary requirements. 
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Sundries 


Of the many items entering into the “sundries” com- 
ponent, only the transportation group has so far re- 
quired realignment. Operation of the private passenger 
automobile has been materially curtailed and the most 
logical substitutes, trolley cars, buses and other forms of 
transportation, have absorbed a greatly increased 
volume of business. 

New-passenger-car purchase was eliminated from the 
index as of January, 1942. Since sales of certain used 
models were restricted for a period and since the desir- 
ability of purchase of a used car has been seriously 
reduced by drastic gasoline rationing, it was decided 
not to attempt to make any substitution for the elimina- 
tion of new-car purchase. THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
does not attempt to include changes in costs of auto- 
mobile repairs in its indexes. 

Tires and tubes were eliminated from the index at the 
same time as passenger cars and as a result of the 
same general conditions. 

Gasoline and oil weights were adjusted by two succes- 
sive steps. As of June, 1942, the weights for eastern 
Seaboard cities were reduced one-half, and for other 
cities one-third. In December, an additional one-quar- 
ter reduction in weight was made for cities outside the 
eastern Seaboard. No adjustment was made for the 
pleasure-driving ban in the East in January since it 
was of relatively short duration. 

Automobile licenses and taxes were adjusted down- 
ward by 10% in December, 1942, to compensate for the 
lessened automobile use which accompanied gasoline 
rationing. 

The weights assigned to street car and bus fares were 
raised beginning with January, 1942, on the basis of the 
average monthly relation of the number of passengers 
carried in 1942 to that in 1938. Since the limitation of 
automobile use tended to increase usage of street cars 
and buses as 1942 progressed, the weights were again 
revised upward beginning with January, 1943. The 
adjustments for each city were based upon data show- 
ing the passenger traffic of the principal public transpor- 
tation company or companies serving that city. 


CoMPARISONS 


The accompanying tables show the new indexes on 
wartime budgets from January, 1942, to February, 
1943. March and April indexes are shown with per- 
centage changes in the regular tables of the cost of 
living appearing on pages 234-238. A new, one-page 
table on page 239 serves to carry on the regular fixed- 
weight indexes. 

It will be noted that changes in the cost of living on 
the wartime basis for Anderson, Evansville, Flint, 
Green Bay, Joliet, Lewistown, Saginaw, and Trenton 
have not been shown. These data, as well as a com- 
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plete revision of the fixed-weight indexes, will be 
presented in a forthcoming issue of the publication. 


Limitations 

Beginning with the January issue, complete revisions 
of the cost of living indexes for forty-two cities have 
been presented. These cities are: 


Akron Grand Rapids Philadelphia 
Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Huntington, W. Va. Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham Indianapolis Providence 
Boston Kansas City, Mo. Rochester 
Bridgeport Louisville Rockford, Ill. 
Chattanooga Lynn Sacramento 
Cincinnati Memphis St. Louis 
Cleveland Milwaukee St. Paul 
Dallas Minneapolis Spokane 
Dayton Muskegon Syracuse 
Denver New Haven Toledo 

Des Moines Omaha Wilmington, Del. 
Duluth Parkersburg, W.Va. Youngstown 


The indexes on wartime budgets for these cities, as 
shown in the accompanying pages, represent a modifi- 
cation in line with the above descriptive material and, 
together with the revised fixed-weight indexes pre- 
viously published, constitute the latest and most com- 
prehensive comparative data for these cities. Since the 
price changes in the two indexes for any city are iden- 
tical, the resultant differences between the indexes are 
caused only by variations in the budgets. 


published were utilized in the preparation of the data 
presented for these cities. 


Wartime vs. Fixed-budget Indexes 

The differences in trends since January, 1942, which 
which have resulted from the application of wartime 
budgets to individual city indexes have been less than 
might be expected. For example, for Philadelphia, a 
large city for which complete revised comparative 
data are available, the cost of living index on a war- 
time budget stood at 126.0 (January, 1939 =100), for 
April, 1943, in contrast with the fixed-budget index of 
126.4 on the same base for the same date. Thus it may 
be seen that the cost of a variable wartime budget has 
risen somewhat less since January, 1942, than the cost 
of a fixed pre-World War II budget. This situation 
is largely the result of the changes made in the “‘sun- 
dries” component of the index. The elimination or the 
reduction of the weight assigned to the important auto- 
mobile components removed the effect of items which 
had been advancing in cost by substantial amounts. 
Increased weight given to trolley and bus fares in- 
creased the influence in the index of items which had 
shown no increase since January, 1942. Furthermore, 
the redistribution of the internal weighting factors of 
the food component had the immediate effect of reduc- 
ing the rise in food costs somewhat since less weight 
was assigned to certain of the commodities currently 
showing the largest price rises. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Weighted 
Average of 
All Items 


Date 


I942 SO ANPALY: » sein fecal 


94.5 95.2 cell 82.4 

ebruary 95.3 95.7 4 84.5 
March "teen 96.2 97.4 ae 85.8 
Ror Ake a ceteany. 97.1 98.6 0 88.4 
IVEY ther te! eu siccetriac tin 97.3 99.0 Al 88.6 
June.. 97.4 99.5 0 88.1 
Jalye, | eerie 97.8 100.1 8 88.0 
Anaristhis< bude: 98.1 | 101.1 8 88.2 
September........ 98.8 102.8 8 88.4 
October) aes aes 99.8 105.3 8 88.5 
November 100.5 106.4 8 88.6 
December........ 101.1 108.2 8 88.6 
Annual average.. 97.8 100.8 8 87.3 
1948 January..........| 101.5 108.8 90.8 88.6 
February.........| 101.9 110.0 90.8 88.6 
March ye 103.0 112.8 90.8 88.6 
ADUUsactitan. <4 104.0 115.4 90.8 88.6 


1Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


The new indexes based upon the wartime budgets for 
the remaining twenty cities are not strictly comparable 
with the fixed-weight indexes for the same cities. This 
arises from the fact that certain revisions in the com- 
ponents of these indexes which have not as yet been 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light 


Val 
Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas soeen 
91.4 73.4 90.3 67.6 94.7 5 105.8 
93.6 75.3 90.3 67.6 94.7 ms) 104.9 
95.2 76.4 90.3 67.6 94.7 ot 104.0 
98.3 78.5 89.7 67.6 94.7 a 103.0 
98.0 79.1 90.0 67.6 94.7 a 102.8 
97.8 78.3 90.2 67.6 94.7 3 102.7 
97.6 78.4 90.5 67.5 94.8 ai 102.2 
97.7 78.6 89.5 67.5 94.8 8 101.9 
97.8 78.9 90.5 67.5 94.8 6 101.2 
97.9 79.0 90.5 67.5 94.8 3 100.2 
98.1 79.0 90.6 67.5 94.8 2 99.5 
98.1 79.0 90.6 67.5 94.8 2 98.9 
96.8 77.8 90.3 67.6 94.8 6 102.3 
98.1 79.0 92.1 67.3 94.9 A 98.5 
98.1 79.0 92.3 67.3 94.9 5 98.1 
98.1 79.0 92.4 67.3 94.9 5 97.1 
98.1 79.0 93.7 67.3 94.9 5 96.2 


Although the food items as a whole receive greater 
importance in the wartime index, the sharp advances 
in these costs have been more than offset by the damp- 
ened increases discussed above and by the fact that 

(Continued on page 209) 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- 
SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted F Fuel House- 
Total, Food | Housing | Clothing] and furnish- | Sundries 
Light ings 


Food | Housing | Clothing 


[| | - | 


Rts 8 <. aaM 118.0 | 131.0 | 121.1 .O | 115.5 | 106.8 || 111.7 | 117.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 111.4 | 119.1 | 106.8 
Bahia gere .8 | 182.4 | 121.1 .O | 115.5 | 107.8 || 113.1 | 119.9 | 103.5 | 118.8 | 111.4 | 120.6 | 108.1 

.3 | 135.6 | 122.7 .6 | 117.6 |} 108.2 || 113.9 | 121.4 | 103.7 | 120.0 | 111.4 | 122.3 | 108.2 

eaeate be sttreta ake 0 3 0 .7 | 118.2 | 108.2 || 114.8 | 122.2 | 103.8 | 124.0 | 113.3 | 122.4 | 108.5 
Donets Ay arte .9 a) 0 -1 | 118.1 | 108.2 || 115.8 | 123.6 | 103.8 | 126.4 | 114.0 | 122.4 | 109.3 
J icot Ren orin 8 3 2 .3 | 118.4 | 107.9 || 116.1 | 124.6 | 103.7 | 125.0 | 114.2 | 122.3 | 109.3 
SEP tere: 3 2 RM .8 | 118.4 | 108.2 || 117.4 | 126.1 | 103.7 | 125.1 | 120.7 | 192.3 | 110.2 
ted ok te: Sale 3 8 on .9 | 118.4 | 108.1 || 117.5 | 127.2 | 103.9 | 1294.9 | 118.1 | 122.6 | 110.1 
iis Beeld a) 0 a .9 | 118.4 | 108.1} 117.7 | 128.0 | 103.9 | 124.9 | 118.0 | 122.6 | 109.6 

Sac cas $i 5 ug .9 | 118.4 | 108.9 || 118.7 | 130.7 | 103.8 | 125.0 | 118.0 | 122.5 | 109.6 

te arses 9 8 a, .9 | 118.4 | 109.8 || 119.9 | 183.3 | 103.8 | 125.1 | 118.2 | 122.5 | 110.6 

py rs Ss 2 2 af .9 | 118.4 | 109.8 |] 120.2 | 1384.4 | 103.6 | 125.1 | 118.2 | 122.5 | 110.6 

Pre Bir 2 8 td 6 .9 | 117.8 | 108.3 || 116.4 | 125.8 | 103.7 | 123.3 | 115.6 | 122.0 | 109.2 

Rey sasaki 4 a ot .5 | 118.4 | 109.8 || 120.2 | 183.5 | 103.6 | 125.1 | 120.7 | 122.5 | 111.8 
Ron tut 2 al Sct .9 120.9 | 185.3 | 103.6 oP 1Z0 ot) | Leeeon Les 


Chattanooga 


Atlanta Bridgeport 
1942 January......... MEE eee 9922) 11752 | 10726) | 114.8 ite | 114.9 | 123.3 | 110.1 | 114.7 | 105.3 | 119.9 | 110.8 
February. ....... 112.5 | 124.0 99.2 | 119.1 | 107.6 | 115.2 | 107.1 || 115.8 | 124.4 | 110.1 | 116.6 | 105.3 | 193.0 | 111.8 
March Nes OS: 113.6 | 125.9 99.2 | 120.5 | 107.6 | 116.6 | 108.1 |] 116.6 | 126.0 | 110.1 | 117.9 | 105.7 | 1294.7 | 112.0 
Aprile soo a0: 114.4 | 127.3 99.2 | 1293.8 | 105.4 | 117.3 | 108.4 || 117.4 | 125.8 | 110.1 | 121.0 | 107.5 | 126.5 | 113.3 
Mave Reh aces Oe 114.2 | 127.0 99.2 | 123.4 | 105.4 | 117.7 | 108.2 || 117.7 | 126.5 | 110.1 | 121.1 | 107.9 | 126.2 | 113.4 
mer eet. 2. 2c Pe. 114.1 | 196.5 99.2 | 123.2 | 106.9 | 117.7 | 108.2 |} 118.7 | 180.2 | 108.3 | 120.7 | 108.1 | 126.2 | 114.0 
Wulye. See. &. See 115.2 | 128.5 99.2 | 123.4 | 106.9 | 117.9 | 109.6 || 119.9 | 131.1 | 106.9 | 120.4 | 116.9 | 126.4 | 115.7 
AIPUSE ee 1. oa cer 115.6 | 130.0 99.2 | 123.4 | 106.9 | 117.1 | 109.6 || 120.3 | 182.4 | 106.9 | 123.7 | 112.1 | 1296.4 | 115.7 
September....... AIS. 8} 130°7% 99.2 | 123.4 | 107.4 | 117.1 | 108.6 |} 120.5 | 184.1 | 106.9 | 124.3 | 112.1 | 126.4 | 114.3 
Octoberss 4. 117.1 | 134.9 99.2 | 123.4 | 107.9 | 117.1 | 109.3 || 120.8 | 184.9 | 106.9 | 124.5 | 112.4 | 1296.4 | 114.2 
November. ...... 117.4 | 184.7 99.2 | 123.5 |} 108.4 | 117.1 | 110.5 |] 121.1 | 184.7 | 106.9 | 124.9 | 112.4 | 126.4 | 115.3 
December........ TESST 1S6 LS 99.2 | 123.7 | 108.4 |} 117.1 | 110.5 || 122.1 |.187.8 | 106.9 | 125.0 | 112.4 | 1296.4 | 115.3 
Annual Average...... DIRS) T2937 99.2) (12933°| 10722"| 11659"| 10867°"|) 11828 | 180.0.) 10825 | 12722) | 1098 \ 126 13). S: 
1948 January......... 119.2 | 140.1 99.2 | 123.7 | 109.4 | 117.1 | 110.6 || 122.6 | 188.6 | 106.9 | 124.9 | 114.2 | 126.4 | 115.3 
February........ 119.2 | 140.2 99.2 | 123.7 | 109.4 | 117.1 | 110.6 || 123.0 | 139.8 | 106.6 | 124.9 | 115.6 | 126.4 | 115.3 

Baltimore Buffalo 

L94erJanuary?: ...2.22. 114:9 | 198-5'| 141.9 | 110.8 | 102.5 | 197.0 | 108.1 || 112.7 | 193.0) TIL.7_) He | 103.1 | 19.1 | 10872 
February’ .:. 2. <1: 115.7 | 124.8 | 111.9 | 112.9 | 102.5 | 127.0 | 108.8 |} 113.2 | 123.0 | 111.7 | 111.6 | 103.1 | 122.0 | 104.9 
March. 116.7 | 1296.3 | 113.3 | 114.4 | 102.5 | 128.5 | 108.9 || 114.8 | 125.7 | 112.8 | 115.6 | 103.1 | 123.3 | 104.9 
A prilces tit oe: 118.3 | 129.0 | 113.3 | 120.3 | 100.8 | 129.9 | 109.2 |} 116.0 | 127.4 | 114.6 | 118.6 | 100.6 | 124.2 | 105.6 
Maye. 2: deh 118.7 | 129.7 | 118.3 | 120.2 | 102.7 | 129.3 | 109.5 || 117.8 | 129.7 | 115.3 | 119.1 | 102.8 | 123.9 | 106.6 
RE. See. os Se St 119.1 | 130.8 | 113.3 | 120.0 | 102.7 | 129.0} 109.4 |] 117.7 | 181.5 | 114.5 | 118.7 | 102.8 | 123.8 | 106.6 
nly eetc sac 117.6 | 181.0 | 104.2 | 119.3 | 102.7 | 129.3 | 110.1 |} 118.1 | 181.6 | 114.7} 117.8 | 102.8 | 124.1} 108.3 
AIPUSGIEE sj.ats c/a 118.2 | 182.3 | 104.2 | 119.6 | 102.7 | 130.8 | 110.1 }| 117.9 | 180.9 | 114.7 | 117.2 | 102.8 | 124.7 | 108.5 
September....... 118.5 | 183.8 | 104.2 | 120.3 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 109.3 |} 117.8 | 181.7 | 114.7 | 117.7 | 102.8 | 125.4 | 106.8 
Octoberis-.. 6.28% 119.3 | 136.3 | 103.2 | 120.3 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 109.5 |} 119.5 | 136.6 | 114.7 | 118.5 | 102.8 | 125.5 | 106.8 
November....... 121.4 | 141.9 | 108.2 | 120.5 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 110.3 |} 120.0 | 137.4 | 114.7 | 119.0 | 103.0 | 125.8 | 107.5 
December........ 122.2 | 144.2 | 103.2 | 120.5 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 110.3 |} 120.9 | 140.2 | 114.7 | 118.0 | 103.0 | 126.1 | 107.8 
Annual Average...... 118.4 | 182.0 Oo 6 .4| 109.5 || 117.2 | 180.7 | 114.1 | 116.9 | 102.7 | 124.2 | 106.5 
oe Be Seat 123.4 | 147.0 .5 .0 .6 | 110.3 || 121.9 | 141.5 | 114.7 | 118.0] 106.1 | 126.1 | 109.2 
re a Behe sek 123.3 | 146.8 .5 .0 6 122.0 | 141.6 | 114.7 | 118.0] 106.2 | 126.1 | 109.2 
SSS. Baek 115.2 | 127.8 | 116.3 | 116.5 98.5 | 115.3 | 105.6 || 110.3 | 126.5 | 103.4 | 109.9 87.4 | 118.5 | 102.0 
ee AE 116.3 | 129.4} 116.3 | 118.7 98.5 | 115.9 | 107.0 || 111.4 | 126.2 | 103.4 | 113.9 87.4 | 118.8 | 104.2 
BP ate Sx setts 116.9 | 130.0 | 116.3 | 121.3 98.5 | 117.6 | 107.0 |] 112.8 | 128.6 | 103.4 | 114.3 87.4 | 120.3 | 106.0 
He A eee eee 118.2 | 188.5 | 116.3 | 125.5 96.8 | 118.4 | 106.7 || 118.7 | 130.0 | 103.5 | 117.4 86.8 | 122.1 | 106.3 
BRR UL ahh 119.6 | 135.4 | 116.3 | 125.6 97.2 | 118.2 | 109.2 |} 114.4 | 181.8 | 103.7 | 118.1 86.8 | 121.7 | 106.4 
SES ie Se 117.5 | 185.5 | 105.7 | 124.4 97.9 | 117.8 | 109.2 || 114.3 | 181.6 | 103.7 | 117.8 87.4 | 121.5 | 106.4 
Wy L0e 8. He) 117.6 | 185.4 | 105.7 | 124.74 97.9] 117.8 | 109.2 |] 115.0 | 133.8 | 103.7 | 118.0 87.4 | 121.5 | 106.4 
pias Ce he. 118.6 | 139.1 |] 105.7 | 124.6 97.9 | 117.8 | 109.1 || 116.3 | 137.7 | 103.7 | 118.0 87.4 | 121.5 | 106.4 
September fy as SER 118.5 | 138.5 | 105.7 | 124.6 97.9 | 117.8 | 109.6 || 116.4 | 187.9 | 103.7 | 118.2 87.4 | 121.5 | 106.4 
October... 5.62% 119.1 | 189.7 | 105.7 | 124.6 98.8 | 117.8 | 110.1 |] 117.2 | 140.1 | 103.7 | 118.2 87.4 | 121.5 | 106.7 
November....... 119.2 | 1389.3 | 105.7 | 124.6 98.8 | 117.8 | 110.7 || 117.8 | 141.5 | 103.7 | 118.3 87.4 | 121.5 | 107.4 
December........ 119.8 | 141.5] 105.7 | 124.7 98.8 | 117.8 | 110.7 || 118.8 | 144.3 | 103.7 | 118.3 87.4 | 121.5 | 107.4 
Annual Average...... 118.0) 185.4 | 110.1) 12373 98.1 | 117.6 |-108.7 || 114.9 | 184.2 | 103.6 | 116.7 87.8 | 121.0 | 106.0 
: 105.7 | 124.7 98.4 | 117.8 | 110.7 |] 119.3 | 145.6 | 103.7 | 118.4 88.7 | 121.5 | 107.4 
ee cape i906 148.9 4 119.0 | 144.7 | 103.7] 118.4 | 89.9 | 121.5 | 107.3 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- 
SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943—Continued 


Source: Tue ConreRENCE BoarD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
I hdc aenakmireccrer 
Chicago Dayton 


a 


Weighted , Fuel House- ; eighted ’ ’ Fuel House- : 
Date Total, | Food | Housing| Clothing} and | furnish- | Sundries|| Total, | Food | Housing | Clothing} and | furnish- Sundries 
All Items Light ings Items Light ings 
1942 January......... 109.4 | 119.9 | 102.9 | 113.9 | 100.2 | 119.4 | 101.4 || 113.6 | 122.9 | 111.5 | 112:6 | 102.1 | 124.2 | 105.7 
February........ 109 9 | 119.5 | 102.9 | 117.6 | 100.2 | 120.4 | 102.1 || 114.3 | 193.8 | 111.6 | 116.3 | 102.1 | 125.6 | 105.7 
Marchet 5.tht 111.4 | 122.9 | 103.8 | 118.7 | 100.2 | 122.2 | 102.3 || 115.5 | 124.7 | 111.6 | 120.2 | 102.4 | 127.5 | 106.4 
Apel. BAS een 111.8 | 192.8 | 103.9 | 192.6 | 98.2 | 125.6 | 102.7 || 117.1 | 127.8 | 113.5 | 123.0 | 101.6 | 128.0 | 106.4 
Matcihhsccs et 112.3 | 122.8 | 104.6 | 122.4| 98.7 | 125.6 | 103.8 | 117.2 | 128.9 | 119.5 | 121.5 | 101.8 | 127.9 | 106.4 
June Mee ea 1131 | 124.5 | 105.4 | 192.7| 99.8 | 125.1 | 108.9 | 117.5 | 130.0 | 113.5 | 121.1 | 102.2 | 127.4 | 106.3 
July... 113.1 | 124.2 | 105.5 | 12¢.8| 99.7 | 125.1 | 104.2 | 115.6 | 128.8 | 105.1 | 191.4 | 102.2 | 127.5 | 106.3 
August.......... 113.6 | 125.6 | 105.5 | 192.2 | 99.7 | 195.2 | 104.2 || 115.9 | 129.7 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 106.3 
September....... 114.5 | 198.5 | 105.5 | 1292.2| 99.7| 195.2 | 104.2 || 115.7 | 129.1 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 106.3 
Octoberk Jack 116.1 | 132.8 | 105°5 | 192.2] 99.7 | 124.7 | 104.7 || 116.9 | 132.9 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 106.3 
November. ...... 117.1 | 135.2 | 105.5 | 122.4 | 99.7 | 194.8 | 105.6 || 117.5 | 133.9 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 107.2 
December........ 117.5 | 136.1 | 105.5 | 122.5 | 100.0 | 124.7 | 105.6 || 117.8 | 135.0 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 102.8 | 127.5 | 107.2 
Annual Average...... 118.3 | 126.2| 105.7| 121.0| 99.7 | 124.0 | 108.7 || 116.2 | 128.9 | 108.8 | 120.3 | 102.2 | 127.1 | 106.4 
1948 January......... 117.7 | 136.6 | 105.5 | 122.5 | 100.4 | 124.7 | 105.9 || 119.3 | 138.9 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 105.0 | 127.5 | 107.2 
February........ 117.7 | 136.5 | 105.5 | 122.5 | 100.0] 124.7| 105.9 || 119.7 | 140.5 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 103.8 | 127.5 | 107.2 
Cincinnati Denver 
1942 January......... 111.9 | 122.9 | 100.8 | 113.1 | 103.7 | 116.5 | 106.0 || 112.4 | 125.5 | 104.4 | 113.1 | 96.6 | 113.3 | 106.7 
February........ 113.1 | 124.6 | 101.2 | 115.8 | 103.7 | 119.5 | 106.3 || 112.7 | 124.3 | 104.0 | 115.6 | 96.4 | 117.0 | 107.8 
March........... 114.7 | 127.1 | 100.7 | 122.2 | 103.7 | 120.8 | 106.3 || 113.5 | 126.1 | 104.0] 116.5 | 96.4 | 120.2 | 108.1 
Apel 5. AO 115.9 | 129.1 | 101.5 | 125.2 | 102.3 | 192.7 | 106.3 || 115.1 | 128.7 | 104.0 | 121.7 | 96.4 | 123.0 | 108.5 
Magan | 4 Jet 116.9 | 131.9 | 101.5 | 124.6 | 102.7 | 124.4 | 106.3 || 115.2 | 198.4 | 104.0 | 192.6] 96.4 | 122.5 | 108.7 
Fane, sel. . tt 116.2 | 130.0 | 101.5 | 123.8 | 103.5 | 123.9 | 106.3 || 115.2 | 129.1 | 104.0 | 121.7] 96.5 | 122.4 | 108.4 
Fale, 28) Pk 116.6 | 130.9 | 101.5 | 124.0 | 103.5 | 124.1 | 106.5 || 115.5 | 129.5 | 105.6 | 120.6 | 96.5 | 192.5 | 108.3 
August.......... 118.1 | 134.1 | 101.5 | 128.5 | 102.3 | 194.1 | 106.5 || 115.9 | 131.0 | 105.6 | 121.2 | 96.5 | 192.5 | 107.7 
September....... 118.1 | 134.1 | 101.5 | 128.6 | 102.3 | 124.1 | 106.5 || 116.7 | 131.5 | 105.6 | 121.0] 96.5 | 192.5 | 110.0 
October kek! 119.0 | 136.6 | 101.5 | 128.6 | 102.8 | 124.1 | 106.5 | 117.9 | 135.5 | 105.6 | 121.0| 96.5 | 192.5 | 109.9 
November. ...... 118.8 | 135.3 | 100.9 | 128.7 | 102.3 | 124.1 | 107.8 || 118.7 | 187.7 | 105.6 | 191.8] 96.5 | 122.4 | 110.1 
December........ 119.0 | 135.8 | 100.9 | 128.7 | 102.3 | 124.1 | 107.8 || 119.2 | 138.8 | 105.6 | 121.6 | 97.3 | 192.4 | 110.1 
Annual Average...... 116.5 | 181.0 | 101.8 | 124.8 | 102.9 | 198.7 | 106.6 || 115.7 | 130.5 | 104.8 | 119.8 | 96.5 | 121.1 | 108.7 
1943 January......... 119.7 | 138.1 | 100.9 | 128.7 | 102.4 | 124.1 | 107.8 || 119.6 | 140.0 | 105.6 | 121.6 | 97.4 | 192.4] 110.1 
February........ 120.1 | 139.1 | 100.9 | 128.7 | 102.9 | 124.1 | 107.8 || 120.0 | 141.8 | 105.6 | 121.6 | 97.4 | 122.4] 110.1 
Cleveland Des Moines 
1942 January......... 112.8 | 120.1 | 111.1 | 118.4 | 102.0 | 116.6 | 106.1 || 113.5 | 180.0 | 103.5 | 117.5 | 110.7 | 11 
; 4.5 | 104.4 
February........ 118.4 | 120.6 | 111.1 | 119.8 | 102.0 | 117.1 | 107.0 || 114.5 | 127.3 | 103.5 | 120.1 | 110.7 | 116.7 | 109.2 
March........... 114.9 | 123.9 | 111.7 | 121.6 | 102.4 | 118.0 | 107.3 || 115.3 | 129.6 | 104.0 | 121.5 | 108.5 | 118.1 | 109.2 
April. 116.3 | 126.2 | 112.1 | 127.1 | 100.9 | 119.3 | 107.4 |] 116.5 | 191.1 | 104.0 | 125.4 | 108.5 | 123.7 | 109.4 
Mat PEA wht 116.9 | 126.4 | 111.9] 127.5 | 101.5 | 118.7] 109.4 || 117.0 | 181.9 | 105.5 | 125.9 | 108.5 | 193.3 | 109 4 
Jase A 117.2 | 128.3 | 110.7] 126.8 | 101.6 | 118.2 | 109.4 || 117.3 | 182.9 | 105.5 | 195.6 | 108.5 | 194.1 | 109 4 
July.............] 116.8 | 127.6 | 109.8 | 127.1 | 101.6 | 118.2 | 109.6 || 116.9 | 131.2 | 105.5 | 125.8 | 108.5 | 194.1 | 109 6 
aguas, . 6 aes 116.9 | 128.1 | 109.3 | 126.6 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 109.6 || 117.0 | 131.6 | 105.3 | 126.5 | 108.5 | 193.5 | 109 6 
September.......} 117.4 | 129.5 | 109.7 | 196.7 ; i ; 
D 2a 6.7 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 109.6 | 117.1 | 181.6 | 105.3 | 126.7 | 108.5 | 124.2 | 109 6 
October.......... 118.6 | 132.9 | 109.7 | 126.8 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 110.0} 118.5 | 135.9 | 105.3 | 126.7 | 108.5 | 193.8 | 110 4 
November....... 119.1 | 183.9 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 101.8 | 118.2 | 110.9 | 119.5 | 188.6 | 105.3 | 126.8 | 108.5 | 193.8 | 111.0 
December........ 119.4 | 184.9 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 101.8 | 118.2 | 110.9 || 121.1 | 144.0 | 105.4 | 126.8 | 108.6 | 193.8 | 111.0 
Annual Average...... 116.6 | 127.7 | 110.5 | 125.2 | 101.5 | 118.1 | 108.9 | 117.0 | 183.0 | 104.8 | 124.6 | 108.9 | 122.0 | 109.4 
1948 January......... 119.8 | 186.1 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 101.7 | 118.2 | 110.9 |] 191.3 | 144 
; ; .5 | 105.8 | 196.9 | 108.7 | 198.8 | 111 
February........ 120.7 | 186.0 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 102.4] 118.2] 114.4 21.0 | 148.6 | 105.3 | 126.9 | 108.7 | 128.8 | 111.0 
Dallas D. . 
etroit 
1942 January......... 111.4 | 121.4 | 101, 
Le a seen ee - er : 114.0 100.0 122.9 106.9 || 109.6 | 117.1 | 107.2 | 109.7 | 109.6 | 125.3 | 100.6 
ike ripe (pei , 6. 23.0 | 108.1 |} 111.0 | 118.6 | 107.2 | 113.9 | 109.6 | 198.3 | 101.7 
SHC 5.5.8 .5 | 102.1 | 119.5 | 100.0 | 124.8 | 108.1 |} 111.8 | 120.7 | 107.3 | 114.6 | 109.6 | 1 
April.. 115.4 | 128.2 | 103.9 | 122.5 | 100 ped Pei! 
oe ie eee ae 00.0 195.7 108.8 113.0 | 128.2 | 107.5 | 118.0 | 108.5 | 131.8 | 101.8 
A ae 23. 25. 08.9 | 118.4 | 124.6 | 107.5 | 116.9 | 108.6 
ites. 553. | be: 115.5 | 129.3 | 104.2 | 192.5 | 93.3] 197.9] 108 9/1 11 pe ie eae Ee 
22. 93. 4.1 | 126.8 | 107.5 | 116.6 | 108.8 | 132 
July.............| 115.8 | 180.2 | 104.2 | 192.6 | 98.8 | 197.9 | 108 gM ei eas a 
2 2 | 192 3. 27, 9 | 114.2 | 127.8 | 107.0 | 116.6 | 109 
August.......... 116.4 | 132.3 | 104.2 | 1292.5 | 93.3 | 127.9 | 108 0) Bee 8 ene 8 
4. 22. é 8.9 || 113.8 | 125.9 | 107.0 | 117.0 | 109.8 | 132 
September... .... 117.5 | 135.0 | 105.6 | 122.5 | 93.8 | 127.9| 108.9 |] 1 ph este ay ns 
5 2. ; :; 14.2 | 127.0 | 107.0 | 117.2 | 109 
October.......... 118.0 | 136.4 | 105.6 | 122.7] 98.3 | 197.9 | 109.9 Pareles 
; 2. 2 || 115.6 
November. ...... 118.5 | 137.8 | 105.6 | 122.3 | 93.8 | 127.9 | 110.0 | 16:8 | 181.9 | lov. S774 Ibe. Panacea 
Deceniber..&..:. 119.4 | 140.2 | 105.6 | 122.8 | 93.3 | 127.9 | 110.1 |] 117.0 | 134.2 | 107.0 | 117.9 es rec ieee 
Annual Average...... 5. 5 ; ; : : 
nnual Average 115.8 | 180.6 | 104.0 | 121.8 | 95.5 | 126.4 | 108.8] 118.7 | 125.7 | 107.2 | 116.1 | 109.5 | 181.6 | 102.1 
1943 January......... 119.6 | 141.0 | 105.6 | 122.8] 93.3] 197.9 | 11 | 
5. 2 0.1 || 117.2 | 184.6 | 107.0 | 117.9 | 110.9 | 18 
February........ 119.8 | 141.9 | 105.6 | 122.8] 93.3 | 127.9 | 110.1] 118.7 | 188.9 | 107.0 | 117.9 reed ee ee 


i : : ; LUS-6: | U3SSE1S | 108i.5 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- 
SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943—Continued 


n.a.Not available 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Duluth | Grand Rapids 
Weighted : : Fuel House- Weighted Fuel | House- 
Date ‘otal, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries |} Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- 
All Items Light ings All Items Light ings 

1942 January......... 112.0 | 122.5 | 100.1 | 114.8 | 99.9 | 123.5 | 107.8 || 116.5 | 190.1 | 106.6 | 111.5 | 106.6 | 197.6 

February........ 112.5 | 122.4 | 100.1 | 116.7 | 99.9 | 124.4 | 108.7 | 117.3 | 130.6 |+-106.6 | 113.3 | 106.6 | 127.9 

ry 
March........... 113.3 | 123.6 | 100.0 | 120.1 | 99.9 | 126.5 | 108.8 || 118.3 | 132.4 | 106.6 | 116.1 | 106.6 | 129.9 
ae a 114.8°} 126.3 | 100.5 | 124.3 | 99.9 | 129.5 | 108.7 || 119.3 | 133.7 | 106.6 | 121.4 | 105.0 | 132.3 
p 

May et 115.4 | 128.9 | 100.5 | 123.7] 98.3 | 128.4 | 108.8 ] 119.1 | 132.6 | 106.6 | 121.6 | 105.4 | 132.1 

BGG se). ee, 116.0 | 180.4 | 100.5 | 123.9 | 98.7 | 198.3 | 108.7 || 118.5 | 130.9 | 106.6 | 120.8 | 106.7 | 181.4 

Hai? Se. 115.5 | 128.8 | 100.5 | 123.9} 98.7 | 129.1 | 108.8 | 118.7 | 131.2 | 106.6 | 120.6 | 106.7 | 131.4 

August.......... 116.3 | 131.4 | 100.5 | 123.2 | 98.9 | 129.1 | 108.8 | 118.0 | 128.9 | 106.6 | 120.2 | 106.7 | 132.7 

September....... 116.8 | 132.7 | 100.5 | 123.6 | 98.9 | 129.1 | 108.7 || 118.3 | 129.6 | 106.6 | 120.8 | 106.7 | 132.7 

October.......... 117.6 | 134.5 | 100.6 | 124.2} 99.8 | 129.1 | 108.7] 120.6 | 136.7 | 106.6 | 121.5 | 106.7 | 132.7 

November....... 118.2 | 135.7 | 100.1 | 124.2 | 99.8 | 129.6 | 109.6 || 121.0 | 197.0 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 106.7 | 132.7 

December........ 119.2 | 138.4 | 100.1 | 124.6 | 100.0 | 129.7 | 109.6 || 122-4 | 141.5 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 106.7 | 132.7 | 114.7. 
Annual Average...... 115.6 | 129.6 | 100.8 | 122.3 | 99.4 | 128.0 | 108.8 || 119.0 | 182.9 | 106.6 | 119.3 | 106.4 | 131.3 | 113.6 

1948 January......... 119.4 | 138.9 | 100.1 | 124.6 | 100.0 | 129.7 | 109.7 | 123.4 | 143.3 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 108.5 | 192.7 | 115.8 
February........ 120.1 | 140.9 | 100.1 | 124.6 | 100.0 | 129.7 | 109.7 | 124.0 | 145.0 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 108.5 | 192.7 | 115.8 

Erie, Pa. Houston 

1942 January......... 114.0 | 120.8 | 105.5 | 119.5 | 107.0 | 126.2 | 106.5 || 111.6 | 124.8 | 104.2 | 115.3 | 90.2 | 112.6 | 106.5 
February........ 115.4 | 121.5 | 106.7 | 128.1 | 108.4 | 128.0 | 108.0 || 112.7 | 125.0 | 105.6 | 117.9 | 90.2 | 113.8 | 107.8 
RMasth 6. Dt 115.7 | 123.7 | 106.9 | 128.3 | 108.4 | 129.6 | 108'4 || 113.4 | 126.5 | 105.6 | 119.9 | 90.2 | 115.0 | 107.8 
giGl ve) oe 117.9 | 126.2 | 109.8 | 134.2 | 108.4 | 130.1 | 109.0 | 114.8 | 127.6 | 105.6 | 124.4 | 90.2 | 115.2 | 107.9 
7 Ae 118.3 | 127.8 | 109.8 | 134.3 | 107.3 | 129.9 | 109.1 || 114.4 | 127.0 | 105.6 | 125.9| 90.2 | 115.6 | 108.1 
ines Boe 119.8 | 132.1 | 109.9 | 132.4 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 109.7 || 114.2 | 126.9 | 105.7 | 124.8 | 90.2 | 115.3 | 108.0 
if ae 120.3 | 132.6 | 109.9 | 131.3 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 111.9 || 115.5 | 130.7 | 105.7 | 125.0 | 90.2 | 115.4 | 108.3 
(ont ae 119.8 | 132.6 | 109.9 | 130.8 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 110.0 || 115.7 | 181.7 | 105.7 | 124.1 | 90.2 | 115.4 | 108.3 
September....... 119.9 | 132.6 | 109.9 | 132.1 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 109.7 || 116.0 | 132.9 | 105.7 | 124.0 | 90.2 | 114.7 | 108.3 
October... ......: 121.4 | 135.2] 109.9 | 132.2 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 112.2 || 116.2 | 133.3 | 105.7 | 124.0] 90.2 | 114.7 | 108.5 
November....... 122.3 | 137.2 | 109.9 | 132.5 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 113.2 || 116.6 | 194.2 | 105.7 | 124.3 | 90.2 | 114.7] 109.1 
December. ...... -| 128.7 | 140.9 | 109.9 | 133.7 | 107.5 | 129.8 | 118.2 || 116.9 | 185.1 | 105.7 | 124.3 | 90.2 | 114.7 | 109.2 

Annual Average...... 119.0 | 130.3 | 109.0 | 130.3 | 107.7 | 129.4 | 110.1 | 114.8 | 129.6 | 105.5 | 129.8 | 90.2 | 114.8 | 108.2 
2 | 114.7 | 109.2 
3 January......... 124.6 | 143.1 | 109.9 | 133.7 | 109.5 | 129.8 | 113.2 |] 117.0 | 185.3 | 105.7 | 124.2 | 90. 
= ae Be. 124.7 | 143.3 | 109.9 | 133.7 | 109.5 | 199.8 | 113.2 || 117.8 | 138.0 | 105.7 | 124.2 | 90.2 | 114.7 | 109.2 
Fall River Huntington, W. Va. 

1942 January......... 113.3 | 128.4 | 101.9 | 110.4 | 102.6 | 112.9 | 104.8 | 113.9 | 128.3 | 109.9 | 115.0 | 100.0 | 192.0 | 107.2 
February. ......- 114.7 | 129.2 | 101.9 | 114.2 | 102.6 | 112.9 | 107.7 n.a n.d. n.d. na. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
March 116-25") 181-20") 1019" | 19425-)| 102.6") 145.9") 107.7 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
jet Se 117.4 | 133.5 | 104.3 | 120.0 | 102.6 | 115.6 | 108.3 } 117.4 | 128.2 | 112.3 | 119.8 | 100.0 | 198.3 | 110.2 
May... | a18/0 | 138.1 | 104'3 | 1203 | 102.6 | 115.3 | 108.8 |) 118.1 | 130.1 | 112.3 | 119.3 | 100.0 | 122.9 | 110.6 
fe te 118.4 | 136.5 | 104.3 | 119.8 | 102.7 | 114.3 | 108.8 | 118.2 | 131.2 | 111.7 | 118.7 | 100.0 | 192.7 | 110.5 
July. 118.8 | 136.8 | 104.3 | 118.1 | 102.9 | 114.3 | 110.5 | 118.7 | 131.1 | 111.7 | 118.8 | 100.0 | 122.7 | 112.0 
hart 119.0 | 137.4 | 104.3 | 118.5 | 102.9 | 114.3 | 110.5 | 118.5 | 132.5 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 192.6 | 110.8 
Sek ee 119.1 | 138.5 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 102.9 | 114.3 | 109.1 || 118.6 | 132.8 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 123.6 | 110.2 
Gone A 120.3 | 142.1 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 102.9 | 114.3 | 109.2 | 119.4 | 134.9 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 123.6 | 110.4 
N a ee 121.2 | 144.2 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 102.9 | 114.3 | 110.1 | 120.0 | 136.3 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 124.0 | 110.9 
Desember........| 121.8 | 144.4 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 102.9 | 114.8 | 110.1 || 120.9 | 189.0 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 194.0 | 110.9 

Annual Average...... 118.2| 186.4 | 108.7 | 117.6 | 102.8) 114.3 | 108.8 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a n.a n.d. 
i 118.3 | 100.0 | 124.0 | 110.9 
o | 144.8 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 108.9 | 114.8 | 110.1 |] 121.6 | 141.0 | 111.7 
<5 a Bee ae 144.8 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 108.9 | 114.3 | 110.1 || 121.6 | 141.2 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 124.0 | 110.9 
Front Royal, Va. | Indianapolis 

Q 2 | 113.2 | 102.7 | 121.9 | 108.9 
ioe pms =<] FO | TO | HT] Hee] He |i Aaa] Leg eee [aoea eg tay [wee | 
ton Le 113.11 137.7 | 93.7 | 124.1 | 103.5 | 125.7 | 103.1 || 116.5 | 199.2 | 109.4 | 115.7 102.7 128.5 110.6 
April 113.3 | 139.7 | 92.0 | 124.2 | 103.5 | 126.5 | 108.1 | 117.9 | 131.4 | 109.6 | 119.9 | 102.7 | 125. 110.6 
Tie tal) be 113.2 | 189.3 | 92.0 | 122.2 | 108.6 | 126.5 | 103.8 | 117.8 | 131.2 | 109.6 | 120.2 | 102.8 125.0 110.7 

Pe abel | bo 113.9 | 141.7 | 92.0 | 192.7 | 103.5 | 126.5 | 103.7 | 118.8 | 184.6 | 109.6 | 119.8 | 102.8 | 124. 110. 
aes 14.4 | 142.5 | 92.0 | 122.2 | 103.5 | 126.9 | 104.8 | 118.4 | 138.8 | 108.6 | 119.2 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 111.0 
pay cep ee ie ‘3 | 92.0| 124.8 | 103.9 | 196.9 | 104.9 || 118.0 | 132.9 | 107.9 | 119.7 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 111.0 
a hee 1158 ee | 92.0 | 127,85 | 108.9 | 126.9 | 104.8 | 118.1 | 188.0 | 107.9 | 119.7 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 111.0 
“5 eT RE RTA LT | ae | geo | 127.0 | 108:9 | 126.9 | 104.4 | 119.1 | 136.2 | 107.9 | 119.8 | 102.9 | 124.5 | 111.0 
a az yr 0 | oo | oe'0 | 127:9 | 108.9 | 127.1 | 105.2 || 119.1 | 135.4 | 107.9 | 119.9 | 102-9 | 124.5 | 111.9 
eet sah Tallreactiee: 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 105.4 || 119.4 | 136.3 | 107.9 | 119.9 | 102.9 | 124.5 | 111.9 
December........ 118.9 | 155.7 92.0 ‘ 8 : ; ts tae tel lon | ties | 100.8 Veep eRe 

Annual Average......| 114.9 | 148.9 | 92.4 | 124.6 | 108.7 | 126.4 | 104.0 |) 117.8 | 182. 8. 8. 2. 
Mot ; ‘ 103.5 | 124.7 | 112.6 
20| 197.9:| 103.9 | 127.1 | 105.4 | 120.3 | 199.1 | 107.9 | 119.9 2 

ee Tebrayy vee i196 ee oso | 1ev'9'| 103.9 | 127.1 | 105.4 || 120.8 | 140.3 | 107.9 | 119.9 | 105.0 | 124.7 | 112.0 

ebruary.....--- ? : : 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943—Continued 
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Kansas City 


1 


: Fuel | House- eighted ; : Fue ouse- ; 
Date ea Food | Housing | Clothing a furnial Sundries Food | Housing | Clothing tee. furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings | Ce eee pee a PSadastert-« 

1942 January......... 109.8 | 119.5 | 102.4 | 114.2 | 106.4 | 116.5 | 103.2 115.7 | 110.9 | 122.4 | 106.0 
Tabet par aisle whens 111.3 | 120.1 | 102.4 | 115.6 | 106.4 | 118.9 | 106.9 g 103.0 | 118.1 | 110.9 | 122.4 | 107.2 
March. . 112.9 | 123.1 | 105.2 | 116.6 | 106.4 | 120.5 | 106.9 || 114.3 103.3 | 119.9 | 110.9 | 124.9 | 107.4 
April eigen a, terete 114.7 | 125.4 | 105.2 | 121.9 | 106.4 | 121.8 | 108.4 |] 115.5 105.6 | 123.8 | 111.8 | 126.5 | 107.7 
Maye. aviacoalecats 115.0 | 125.0 | 105.2 | 121.1 | 106.4 | 121.3 | 110.3 || 115.8 104.1 | 124.4 | 112.3 | 126.1 | 107.9 
Stanek Smeraoce ce 114.6 | 123.9 | 105.2 | 121.2} 106.6 | 120.7 | 110.3 | 116.7 104.1 | 123.7 | 112.3 | 125.6 | 109.1 
July... 114.9 | 124.6 | 105.2 | 121.5 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 110.2 || 117.0 | 126.8 104.1 | 120.9 | 115.3 | 125.6 | 109.9 
AUGUST. mda ea 114.9 | 194.5 | 105.2 | 121.6 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 110.2 |] 117.5 | 127.6 | 104.5 123.3 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 109.8 
September....... 115.7 | 126.4 | 105.2 | 121.5 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 111.1 |] 117.5 | 128.1 104.5 | 123.3 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 109.3 
October: 2 Fos <0 116.9 | 128.8 | 105.2 | 121.6 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 112.9 || 118.8 | 131.3 | 104.5 123.3 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 110.0 
November. ...... 117.5 | 129.8 | 105.2 | 121.7 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 118.6 || 119.9 | 133.6 | 104.5 123.4 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 111.0 
December........ 118.0 | 131.7 | 105.2 | 121.7 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 118.3 || 119.9 | 133.5 | 104.5 123.6 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 111.0 

Annual Average...... 114.7 | 125.2 | 104.7 | 120.0 | 106.5 | 120.4 | 109.8 5 LO$.2.) 129-0) DIZ 9 A CIZ5 1 0s 8 

1943 January......... 118.1 | 181.5 | 105.2 | 121.7 | 108.1 | 120.9 | 113.6 5 123.9 | 115.5 | 125.6 | 111.0 

February. ....... 118.7 | 133.6 | 105.2 | 121.7 | 107.9 | 120.9 | 113.5 4 19379: 115.9 | 125 6oi ati 
Macon 

1042; Janwaryens aos-ir 114.3 | 137.8 98.0 | 114.5 | 101.6 | 125.6 | 103.8 || 114.9 | 129.0 | 121.7 | 109.1 | 107.8 | 127.2 | 101.0 
Pebruary..; =. 5.0: 115.3 | 188.2 98.0 | 117.6 | 101.6 | 128.6 | 105.2 || 116.5 | 131.2 | 121.7 | 113.8 | 107.8 | 127.2 | 102.4 
March i325). 55% 116.2 | 139.3 98.0 | 118.8 | 101.6 | 130.1 | 106.6 |} 118.1 | 186.2 | 121.7 | 114.4 | 107.8 | 127.9 | 102.4 
Aprile epg eaters a 118.3 | 143.5 98.0 | 124.5 | 101.6 | 182.5 | 106.9 |} 118.9 | 187.8 | 121.7 | 116.7 | 107.8 | 130.5 | 102.5 
IMS y terre. «ams ne 118.5 | 143.9 98.0 | 124.9 | 101.6 | 182.0 | 107.2 || 118.8 | 136.8 | 121.7 | 116.9 | 107.8 | 129.5 | 103.1 
UNE Bec deteaseye SiG 118.7 | 145.6 98.0 | 123.2 | 101.6 | 129.8 | 107.3 || 118.5 | 186.7 | 121.0 | 116.3 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 103.0 
JULY Aoree5, ois 118.3 | 144.3 98.0 | 123.2 | 101.6 | 129.3 | 107.3 |} 118.6 | 138.0 | 117.0 | 116.5 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 104.2 
AUB USE gn steer 118.2 | 144.2 98.0 | 123.1 | 101.6 | 129.4 | 107.2 || 118.8 | 139.9 | 116.6 | 116.3 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 103.3 
September....... 118.1 | 143.5 98.0 | 124.1 | 101.6 | 129.5 | 107.2 || 119.0 | 140.8 | 115.9 | 116.4 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 103.2 
QOetoberseaisce ac 119.4 | 148.0 98.0 | 124.0 | 101.6 | 129.5 | 107.2 || 120.2 | 143.5 | 115.9 | 116.6 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 104.5 
November. ...... 120.2 | 149.9 98.0 | 124.1 | 101.6 | 199.5 | 108.1 || 122.3 | 144.0 | 115.9 | 116.7 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 110.6 
December........ TQStAa|) Loiae 98.0 | 124.1 | 101.6 | 129.5 | 108.0 || 122.9 | 145.5 | 115.9 | 116.7 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 110.8 

Annual Average...... 118.2 | 144.6 98.0 | 122.2 | 101.6 | 129.6 | 106.8 || 119.0 | 138.3 | 118.9 | 115.5 | 107.0 | 129.0 | 104.3 

1943 January.......-.2. 122.4 | 156.5 98.0 | 124.0 | 104.5 | 129.5 | 108.0 || 122.9 | 145.7 | 115.9 | 116.8 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 110.8 

Rebruaryr toes 123.1 | 158.7 98.0 | 124.1 | 104.5 | 129.5 | 107.9 || 124.0 | 149.2 | 115.9 | 116.8 | 106.4 | 129.3 | 110.8 
Los Angeles Manchester, N. H. 

1942 January......... 111.5 | 126.1 | 105.2 | 109.9 96.2 | 121.3 | 102.7 || 111.8: | 121.6 | 102.8 | 110.7 | 105.5 | 190.5 | 103.3 
Bebrnarys ac 4-5: 112.0 | 125.5 | 105.2 } 111.3 96.2 | 122.7 | 104.1 | 113.8 | 125.1 | 108.0 | 114.3 | 105.5 | 190.5 | 104.6 
March A as aster T1825 | 128.7 1) 105-7 } 115.0 96.2 | 123.9 | 104.0 || 114.6 | 126.5 | 103.0 | 114.9 | 105.5 | 122.5 | 105.0 
April... 113.9 | 130.0 | 104.7 | 115.7 96.2 | 125.2 | 104.0 || 115.9 | 128.6 | 103.0 | 117.9 | 105.5 | 194.3 | 105.4 
Misi vere tye crak 113.6 | 128.8 | 104.7 | 116.6 96.2 | 123.9 | 104.1 |) 116.6 | 130.0 | 108.0 | 118.7 | 105.5 | 194.1 | 105.8 
DUNE eae eer 113.7 | 129.3 | 104.6 | 116.5 96.2 | 123.7 | 104.1 || 117.3 | 182.1 | 103.0 | 118.3 | 105.5 | 193.8 | 105.7 
Jtilyoenec core LL, 0l)) 153505) 104 Se Lies 96.2 | 123.8 | 104.8 || 117.0 | 180.2 | 108.0 | 119.2 | 105.5 | 193.8 | 107.1 
BNI GUBE Sarat Goer 116.2 | 185.9 | 104.6 | 119.0 96.2 | 123.8 | 104.3 || 117.0 | 130.2 | 103.0 | 119.2 | 105.5 | 123.8 | 107.0 
September....... 116.6 | 387-2 | 1047} 118-9 96.2 | 123.8 | 104.3 || 116.7 | 130.0 | 103.0 | 119.2 | 105.5 | 123.8 | 106.0 
October cs iieccae 118.3 | 141.4 | 104.6 | 118.9 96.2 | 123.8 | 105.9 || 117.7 | 182.8 | 103.0 | 119.2 | 105.5 | 128.8 | 106.0 
November....... 118.9 | 142.3 | 104.6 | 119.0 96.2 | 123.8 | 106.8 || 118.0 | 183.0 | 103.0 | 119.3 | 105.5 | 128.8 | 107.1 
December........ 119.6 | 144.6 | 104.6 | 119.0 96.2 | 123.8 | 106.8 || 119.3 | 186.5 | 102.9 | 119.3 | 105.5 | 128.8 | 107.1 

Annual Average...... 115.2 | 183.6 | 104.8 | 116.4 96.2 | 123.6 | 104.6 || 116.3 | 129.7 | 108.0 | 117.5 | 105.5 | 193.2 | 105.8 
1943 January......... 120.1 | 146.0 | 104.6 | 119.0 96.2 | 123.8 | 107.1 || 120.5 | 189.1 | 102.9 | 119.3 | 108.4 | 123.8 | 107.1 
Bebruaryie ssa 119.8 | 145.3 | 104.6 | 119.0 96.2 | 123.8 | 107.1 || 121.8 | 140.7 | 102.9 | 119.3 | 109.7 | 128.8 | 107.3 
Louisville Meadville, Pa. 
1942 January......... 113.9 | 124.9 | 104.9 | 115.9 | 107.9 | 122.8 | 104.4 |] 112.6 104.6 105.4 | 118.1 
; ‘ 4 , F : 102 
February........ 115.5 .8 .9 | 117.6 | 107.9 | 124.8 | 107.1 || 112.8 104.6 .O | 105.4 | 121.8 | 103 : 
March.. 116.1 l .9 | 118.0 | 107.9 | 125.8 | 107.1 || 116.0 110.8 .6 | 105.4 | 123.2 | 107.3 
DELI ia che sete tae 117.4 2 .9 | 122.6 | 107.9 | 127.9 | 106.9 |] 116.8 110.8 .5 | 105.4 | 124.4 | 107.9 
INLAY retires 4. at. viet i173 oO .9 | 121.7 | 107.9 | 127.5 | 106.9 |] 117.5 110.8 -1 | 105.4 | 124.5 | 108.4 
MUMLOME arid aside 117.5 oll .9 | 121.1 | 108.0 | 127.5 | 107.0 |] 118.3 110.8 -1 | 105.4 | 124.6 | 108.4 
Ulver. vay ists Blas a) .9 | 119.1 | 108.0 | 127.6 | 107.1 |] 118.8 110.8 9 | 105.7 | 125.0 | 109.9 
AUGUStades + .5 cne 117.4 a) .9 | 119.1 | 108.0 | 127.6 | 107.1 |] 118.5 110.8 .3 | 105.7 | 127.1 | 108.4 
September....... 117.6 2 .6 | 119.1 | 108.0 | 127.5 | 107.1 || 118.7 110.8 8 | 105.7 127.1 108.4 
October.......... 118.1 46 .5 | 119.4 | 108.0 | 127.7 | 107.1 || 119-5 110.8 4 | 105.7 127.9 108.4 
November....... 118.8 8 5 | 119.7 | 108.0 | 127.7 | 107.6 || 120.3 110.8 .5 | 105.7 | 127.9 | 109.3 
December........ 119.2 0 .5 | 120.1 | 108.0 | 127.7 | 107.8 || 121.1 110.8 -4 | 106.7 127.9 109.3 
Annual Average...... E17 «2 8 .8 | 119.5 | 108.0 | 126.8 | 106.9 || 117.6 109.8 .6 | 105.6 | 125.0 | 107.6 
1943 January......... 119.9 pl 5 | 120.1 | 108.0 | 127.7 | 107.7 || 121.2 110.8 | 117 
: / ; ‘ ; i : SLOG 7 =| TSR oy 
February........ 6 6 .5 | 120.1 | 109.8 | 127.7 | 107.8 || 121.6 110.8 | 117.1 | 106.7 | 198.7 NG 8 
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Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Memphis Newark 
eee ee ee eee Cs 
Weighted Fuel House- i 7 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and Pe Sundries Welghte ; Food | Housing | Clothing ha fete Sundries 
All Items Light ings ‘All Items ight ings 
1942 January......... 114.5 | 180.1 | 107.4 | 120.3 | 100.1 | 196.3 | 103.3 || 108.1 | 114.5 | 101.4 | 112.5 | 102.2 | 122.9 | 102.6 
February........ 115.8 | 130.6 | 108.0 | 122.5 | 100.1 | 197.2 | 105.7 || 109.1 | 115.7 |-101.4 | 116.5 | 102.2 | 195.5 | 103.4 
March. ....... 117.1 | 182.5 | 108.1 | 124.9 | 100.1 | 197.6 | 107.4] 110.0 | 117.4 | 101.4 | 118.6 | 102.2 | 127.9 | 103.8 
pelle 86 hc 118.5 + 135.2 | 109.2 | 128.1 | 100.1 | 128.0 | 107.5 || 112.0 | 122.0 | 101.4 | 123.1 | 101.3 | 129.9 | 104.2 
Mie rls. #8 118.7 | 185.9 | 109.2 | 128.3 | 100.1 | 127.8 | 107.7 || 112.0 | 121.9 | 101.4 | 122.5 | 101-3 | 130.0 | 104.5 
Wedicet= <4). . 8-2 117.2 | 135.5 | 109.2 | 128.0 | 100.1 | 127.4 | 103.1 || 112.9 | 125.0 | 101.4 | 121.0 | 101.3 | 129.1 | 104.5 
July... 119.0 | 189.2 | 109.4 | 128.1 | 100.1 | 197.4 | 105.3 || 112.9 | 124.7 | 101.4 | 120.3 | 101.3 | 199.0 | 105.2 
August.......... 119.7 | 141.8 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 100.1 | 127.5 | 105.2 || 113.0 | 124.7 | 101.4 | 121.6 | 101.3 | 198.9 | 105.2 
September... .... 119.5 | 141.3 | 109.4] 128.0 | 99.8 | 197.5 | 105.2 || 113.5 | 126.9 | 101.4 | 121.4 | 101.3 | 129.1 | 104.5 
October.......... 120.4 | 144.2 | 109.4] 127.9 | 99.9 | 127.5 | 105.2 || 114.2 | 198.7 | 101.4 | 120.7 | 101.3 | 129.2 | 105.1 
November....... 120.6 | 144.3 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 99.9 | 197.5 | 105.7] 115.3 | 131.0 | 101.4 | 120.7 | 101.3 | 199.2 | 106.1 
December........ 122.0 | 149.1 | 109.4 | 128.1 | 99.9 | 197.5 | 105.7] 115.5 | 131.8 | 101.4 | 120.8 | 101.3 | 129.4 | 106.1 
Annual Average...... 118.6 | 138.8 | 109.0 | 126.7 | 100.0 | 127.4 | 105.6 || 112.4 | 123.7 | 101.4 | 120.0 | 101.5 | 128.3 | 104.6 
1943 January......... 122.1 | 149.6 | 109.4 | 198.0 | 99.9 | 127.5 | 105.7 |] 115.7 | 192.2 | 101.4 | 120.3 | 103.6 | 129.4 | 105.8 
February........ 122.8 | 152.0 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 99.9 | 197.5 | 105.7 || 115.7 | 192.3 | 101.4 | 120.3 | 104.7] 199.4 | 105.8 
Milwaukee New Haven 
1942 January......... 111.8 | 121.7 | 102.3 | 113.2 | 103.9 | 118.7 | 108.4 || 111.2 | 121.0 | 105.6 | 113.9 | 102.0 | 118.6 | 104.8 
February........ 112.6 | 122.0 | 102.4 | 115.4 | 103.9 | 192.3 | 109.3 || 111.7 | 121.3 | 105.6 | 116.4 | 102.0 | 121.7 | 105.2 
March. 114.1 | 125.4 | 103.4 | 117.1 | 108.9 | 124.2 | 109.3 || 112.7 | 123.9 | 105.6 | 116.8 | 102.0 | 123.4 | 105.3 
April 115.3 | 126.5 | 103.4 | 123.3 | 103.9 | 126.6 | 109.3 || 112.9 | 122.8 | 105.6 | 120.0 | 103.5 | 195.2 | 105.5 
ine 1 115.2 | 126.2 | 103.4 | 123.2 | 103.9 | 126.2 | 109.4 || 113.2 | 193.7 | 105.6 | 120.5 | 104.0 | 124.9 | 105.6 
ih oe 115.9 | 129.1 | 103.4 | 122.3 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 109.4 || 114.2 | 126.5 | 105.6 | 119.9 | 104.3 | 194.9 | 105.8 
July... 116.3 | 129.2 | 103.4 | 124.7 | 104.1 | 125.1 | 109.7] 115.4 | 197.6 | 105.3 | 120.0 | 112.1 | 124.9 | 106.5 
August.......... 116.1 | 128.0 | 103-3 | 126.1 | 104.1 | 195.1 | 109.7 || 115.4 | 128.9 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 107.8 | 194.9 | 106.5 
September... .... 115.9 | 127.1 | 103.3 | 127.5 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 109.6 || 115.8 | 130.6 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 107.8 | 124.4 | 106.0 
October.......... 117.7 | 131.5 | 103.3 | 127.6 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 111.4 || 116.4 | 192.1 | 105.3 | 120.4 | 107.8 | 124.4 | 106.2 
November. ...... 118.7 | 133.7 | 103.3 | 128.0 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 112.4 || 116.5 | 131.9 | 105.3 | 120.5 | 107.9 | 194.4 | 106.9 
December........ 118.9 | 134.3 | 103.3 | 128.0 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 112.3 || 117.5 | 134.9 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 107.8 | 124.4 | 106.9 
Annual Average...... 115.7 | 127.9 | 103.2 | 123.0 | 104.0 | 124.6 | 110.0 || 114.4 | 127.1 | 105.6 | 119.1 | 105.8 | 123.8 | 105.9 
1943 January......... 119.0 | 134.4 | 103.3 | 128.0 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 112.5 || 117.8 | 135.4 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 109.7 | 194.4 | 106.9 
February... ..... 120.3 | 138.6 | 103.3 | 128.0 | 104.2 | 125.3 | 112.5 |] 117.9 | 185.7 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 109.8 | 124.4 | 106.9 
Minneapolis New Orleans 
1942 January......... 113.4 | 125.2 | 103.2 | 117.0 | 99.9 | 117.8 | 109.5 || 115.0 | 127.9 | 108.1 | 113.1 | 103.2 | 125.8 | 102.5 
February........ 113.7 | 124.9 | 103.2 | 118.2 | 99.9 | 119.2 | 110.4 |] 117.3 | 192.4 | 108.1 | 114.9 | 103.2 | 126.9 | 103.8 
March. 114.7 | 126.8 | 103.2 | 120.0 | 99.9 | 121.2 | 110.5 || 118.0 | 133.4 | 108.9 | 116.3 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 103.8 
April 115.3 | 127.4 | 103.4 | 193.7 | 99.4 | 122.3 | 110.7 || 119.6 | 135.7 | 110.8 | 119.6 | 103.2 | 128.8 | 103.9 
Mageen).-.. 115.4 | 127.3 | 103.4 | 194.2 | 99.7 | 199.2 | 110.7] 119.1 | 134.6 | 110.8 | 119.9 | 103.2 | 128.7 | 103.8 
1 ae Os ans 115.4 | 127.7 | 103.4 | 123.7 | 100.0 | 122.1 | 110.6 | 119.1 | 134.7 | 110.8 | 119.1 | 103.2 | 128.0 | 103.9 
in? oe 115.7 | 127.8 | 103.6 | 124.0 | 100.0 | 122.2 | 111.0 || 120.5 | 138.2 | 110.8 | 119.2 | 108.2 | 128.0 | 103.9 
August.......... 116.2 | 129.2 | 103.7 | 124.6 | 99.9 | 122.2 | 111.2 || 191.8 | 141.5 | 110.8 | 119.0 | 103.2 | 128.0 | 104.8 
September....... 117.0 | 131.5 | 103.7 | 124.7 | 100.0 | 122.2 | 111.2 || 121.5 | 140.8 | 110.8 | 118.6 | 103.2 | 128.0 | 104.3 
Octobersk.. 0 -- 118.8 | 136.5 | 103.7 | 124.8 | 100.0 | 192.2 | 112.0 || 122.9 | 143.3 | 110.6 | 121.2 | 108.2 | 128.3 | 104.9 
November....... 119 5 | 138.3 | 103.7 | 195.0 | 100.0 | 122.2 | 112.4 || 122.7 | 142.5 | 110.6 | 121.5 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 105.3 
December...... + 120.0 | 140.0 | 103.7 | 124.9 | 100.0 | 122.2 | 112.4 || 123.6 | 144.4 | 110.6 | 121.5 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 105.9 
Annual Average...... 116.3 | 130.2 | 103.6 | 1929.9 | 99.9 | 191.6 | 111.1 || 120.1 | 137.5 | 110.1 | 118.7 | 103.2 | 128.0 | 104.2 
i ee 120.1 | 140.2 | 103.7 | 124.9 | 100.0 | 192.2 | 112.4 |] 193.7 | 144.4 | 110.6 | 121.5 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 106.1 
“¢ eres ie 120 3 | 140.8 | 103.7 | 124.9 | 100.1 | 192.2 | 112.4 || 124.0 | 145.2 | 110.6 | 121.5 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 106.1 
Muskegon New York 
111.1 | 123.2 | 101.0 | 106.5 | 107.0 | 121.6 | 103.7 
eee 18:2 196°3 | 116.4 | 118:8 10:2 | 118-2 Jo8‘0 | 112.2 | 124.9 | 101.0 | 109.4 | 107.0 | 195.0 | 104.1 
ee 190.2 | 141.1 | 115.4 | 116.0 | 110.7 | 119.4 | 108.0 || 113.2 | 126.9 | 100.7 | 111.3 | 107.0 | 126.3 | 104.2 
eee (es 121.9 | 144.3 | 115.4 | 120.1 | 110.7 | 120.4 | 108.8 || 114.0 | 128.0 | 100.7 | 114.1 | 106.6 | 129.0 | 104.4 
cue ate 121.2 | 142 3 | 115.4 | 120.2 | 110.7 | 118.7 | 108.8 || 114.1 | 128.2 | 100.7 | 114.6 | 106.6 | 128.6 | 104.5 
Ta St eee 191.7 | 143.9 | 115.2 | 190.4 | 110.7 | 118.7 | 108.8 || 113.6 | 127.2 | 100.7 | 113.2 | 106.7 | 128.8 | 104.7 
witawens.|8 8 121.9 | 144.6 | 115.2 | 120.3 | 110.7 | 118.7 | 108.8 || 114.3 | 128.8 | 100.7 | 118.0 | 106.7 | 127.3 | 105.8 
cep wel as 121.5 | 142.9 | 115.2 | 120.4 | 110.7 | 118.7 | 109.0 || 114.7 | 129.8 | 100.7 | 113.0 | 106.7 | 127.0 | 105.3 
apelin oie. * 121.6 | 142.5 | 115.2 | 122.5 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.0 || 116.6 | 135.2 | 100.7 | 113.6 | 106.7 | 127.3 | 104.9 
October..........| 198.1 | 147.5 | 115.2 | 192.6 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.1 || 117.9 | 188.0 | 100.7 | 118.8 | 106.7 | 127.5 | 106.0 
November.......| 193.7 | 148.9 | 115.2 | 122.7 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.6 |] 118.4 | 188.4 | 100.8 | 113.9 | 106.7 | 127.7 | 107.2 
Decanber 20... 124.8 | 153.0 | 115.2 | 192.7 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.6 || 119.7 | 142.0 | 100.8 | 118.9 | 106.7 | 127.7 a 
Annual Average...... 121.5 | 148.7 | 115.3 | 119.4 | 110.6 | 118.8 | 108.7 || 115.0 | 130.9 | 100.8 | 112.6 | 106.8 | 127.0 | 105. 
156.2 | 115.2 | 192.7 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.6 || 120.4 | 148.3 | 100.8 | 113.9 | 110.9 | 127.7 | 107.2 
ue ret eee 38 * | 115.2 | 120.7 | 110.7 | 118.8 | 109.6 || 121.5 | 146.4 | 100.8 | 113.9 | 111.1 | 197.7 | 107.2 
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Source: 


Ture ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Oakland 


: eighted 
Date Wee : Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- Sundries || Total, Food 
All Items ight ings All Items ae Se 
1942 January......... 113.8 | 126.6 | 122.3 | 114.2 | 84.9 | 118.3 | 99.9 || 114.1 | 126.0 
penne seg Ae 114.0 | 125.5 | 122.3 | 116.2 | 84.9 | 114.8 | 100.5 |) 115.1 | 126.4 
March 116.2 | 127.3 | 191.5 | 117.2 | 84.9 | 115.5 | 100.8 || 115.8 | 126.8 
April. ae oe 4 118.1 | 190.5 | 191.5 | 121.5 | 84.9 | 118.8 | 100.8 || 117.1 | 128.6 
May 35 Hee ccanae 118.2 | 190.5 | 191.5 | 122.6 | 84.9 | 119.8 | 100.9 |) 117.9 | 130.0 
TUNG, ah sone 119.2 | 133.7 | 191.5 | 122.0 | 84.9 | 119.5 | 100.9 |) 118.0 | 130.5 
July.. 119.3 | 133.9 | 191.5 | 122.0 | 84.9 | 119.4 | 101.2 || 117.7 | 129.3 
PAULUS ee m ceeran ne 119.9 | 135.6 | 191.5 | 122.6 | 84.9 | 118.9 | 101.1 || 118.6 | 133.4 
September....... 122.5 | 143.3 | 191.5 | 122.9 |] 84.9 | 119.2 | 101.1 }} 118.5 | 133.2 
Octopertie. «cts, 40 123.0 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 123.1 84.9 | 119.4 | 102.4 || 119.5 | 135.5 
November....... 123.8 | 145.7 | 191.5 | 128.2 | 84.9 | 119.4 | 102.9 |) 120.1 | 136.9 
December........ 124.6 | 147.7 | 191.5 | 123.5 | 84.9 | 119.3 | 103.0 || 121.2 | 139.9 
Annual Average...... 119.4 | 185.3 | 180.0 | 120.9 | 84.9 | 118.1 | 101.8 || 117.8 | 131.4 
1943 January......... 125.0 | 149.0 | 181.5 | 123.5 84.9 | 119.3 | 103.0 || 121.1 | 140.5 
February........ 124.9 | 148.8 | 131.5 | 123.5 84.9 | 119.3 | 103.0 || 121.6 | 141.0 
pa i eo, 5 re 
1942 January......... 112.3 | 125.8 | 100.0 | 111.9 | 102.6 | 128.2 | 107.1 |] 114.6 | 131.0 ? ; : 
February........ 114.1 | 127.6 | 100.2 | 114.6 | 102.6 | 129.6 | 110.6 || 116.3 | 131.9 
March ee: 114.6 | 128.5 | 100.2 | 116.8 | 102.6 | 129.0 | 110.5 |} 116.4 | 132.0 
Aprilia spe. 7. 2. 116.1 | 130.9 | 100.6 | 121.4 | 103.0 | 181.8 | 110.7 || 118.7 | 132.9 
May: F. te with te 116.7 | 132.5 | 100.6 | 121.2 | 103.8 | 182.3 | 110.8 || 119.7] 135.0 
RUnie:fr..oe es ene 117.1 | 134.4 | 100.6 | 120.7 | 103.3 | 182.2 | 110.5 |] 119.6 | 134.1 
Julyoee sees ce ae 116.8 | 133.0 | 100.6 | 120.9 | 103.3 | 132.2 | 110.9 || 119.6 | 134.2 
PALI SUSE Sees, «7. oe ei 117.2 | 134.7 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 103.3 | 129.4 | 110.9 || 120.1 | 136.3 
September....... 117.3 | 135.0 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 103.4 | 129.4 | 110.9 |) 121.2 | 139.9 
Octoberiace ok. 118.9 | 139.4 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 103.4 | 129.5 | 111.7 |) 122.8 | 142.5 
November....... 119.2 | 140.0 | 100.6 | 120.8 | 103.5 | 180.1 | 111.9 || 124.8 | 146.8 
December........ 120.2 | 143.1 | 100.6 | 120.8 | 103.5 | 180.7 | 111.9 || 125.4 | 148.1 
Annual Average...... 116.7 \ 188.7%) 100.5) 119.2 | 103.2 | 180.4 110.7 | PISO 1Sstes 
1943 January......... 120.4 | 143.6 | 100.6 | 120.8 | 104.1 | 130.7 | 111.9 || 125.1 | 147.0 
February........ 121.0 | 145.3 | 100.6 | 120.8 | 104.7 | 130.7 | 111.9 |] 125.2 | 147.5 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Providence 
ern 
1942 January......... 114.9 | 128.5 | 103.5 | 115.8 | 94.6 | 122.7 | 105.8 |} 111.0 | 120.4 | 102.6 | 109.3 | 105.3 | 122.4 | 107.0 
February. ....... 116:4 | 129.8 | 103.5 | 119.5} 94,6.) 123.5.) 107.9 | 111.5 | 120.2 | 102.6} 113.1 | 105.8 | 193-8)-107.8 
March. . 117.6 | 1382.1 | 104.2 | 121.7 | 94.6 | 123.7 | 107.9.)) 119.8 | 1291.8 | 108.3 | 113.4 | 106.3 | 194.9 | 107.9 
ADTs ene os cle At 118.7 | 134.6 | 104.2 | 123.4 | 94.6 | 124.3 | 108.0 ] 113.8 | 124.2 | 103.3 | 118.9 | 106.8 | 125.7 | 108.2 
May h.ctic ste 118.4 | 183.7 | 104.2 | 123.4 | 94.6 | 124.1 | 108.0 |] 118.5 | 128.2 | 108.8 | 119.2 | 107.2 | 125.5 | 108.2 
SMUG Na ete fos Ae 118.3 | 183.4 | 104.2 | 123.3 | 94.6 | 123.8 | 107.9 || 114.6 | 126.1 | 108.8 | 118.7 | 107.8 | 125.3 | 108.9 
July... 118.5 | 132.7 | 104.2 | 123.7 | 94.6 | 123.9 | 109.6 || 116.2 | 128.4 | 108.3 | 117:0 | 116.5 | 125.3 | 109.7 
AU QTING: stays ects ot 118.6 | 133.9 | 104.2 | 123.6 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 108.2 || 116.0 | 129.1 | 108.8 | 117.8 | 111.5 | 125.3 | 109.7 
September....... 118.9 | 134.7 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 108.2 || 116.0 | 129.6 | 103.3 | 117.7 | 111.5 | 125.3 | 109.1 
October ict <: te 120.1 | 187.7 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 108.6 || 117.6 | 182.6 | 108.8 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.8 | 111.0 
November....... 120.9 | 139.5 | 104.2 | 123.8 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 109.1 || 118.1 | 188.3 | 108.8 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.3 | 112.0 
December........ 121.6 | 141.1 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 109.3 || 118.6 | 184.7 | 108.8 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.3 | 112.0 
Annual Average...... 118.6 | 184.3 | 104.1 | 122.5 | 94.6 | 124.1 | 108.2 || 114.9 | 127.0 | 108.2 | 116.5 | 109.3 | 124.9 | 109.3 
1943 January......... 122.0 | 142.2 | 104.2 | 123.9 | .94.6 | 124.6 | 109.3 || 119.8 | 186.5 | 108.8 | 117.7 | 118.6 | 125.8 | 112.0 
Bebruaryi.e shee os 122.1 | 142.5 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 94.6 | 124.6 | 109.8 || 119.6 | 187.8 | 108.8 | 117.7 | 118.7 | 125.8 | 112.0 
Philadelphia Richmond 
1942 January......... 115.0 | 128.8 | 102.5 | 115.3 | 103.0 | 115.5 | 106.9 || 111.0 | 126.5 | 102.2 | 110.6 | 108.9 | 117.3 | 102.2 
February........ 115.4 | 127.9 | 102.5 | 119.3 | 103.0 | 116.8 | 107.9 || 112.4 | 127.4 | 102.2 | 115.7 | 108.9 | 118.5 | 103.8 
March. . 116.4 | 129.3 | 103.0 | 121.2 | 103.0 | 118.8 | 108.1 |] 118.0 | 128.5 -| 102.8 | 117.0 | 108.9 | 119.8 | 103.8 
April 117.2 | 130.8 | 103.0 | 123.2 | 101.3 | 120.3 | 108.4 || 114.7 | 180.9 | 102.8 | 119.7 | 103.9 | 120.6 | 106.0 
IMLS Ys igle eE Hs aots 117.8 | 132.0 | 103.0 | 123.6 | 103.0 | 119.1 | 108.7 || 114.9 | 182.1 | 102.8 | 117.3 | 108.9 | 120.5 | 106.3 
ATUL or aca coos, co 117.5 | 181.5 | 103.0 | 122.7 | 103.1 | 119.0 | 108.7 || 115.4 | 184.1 | 102.7 | 117.3 | 108.9 | 120.3 | 106.2 
July.... 118.7 | 134.5 | 102.9 | 121.4 | 103.2 | 119.1 | 109.8 |] 116.6 | 186.1 | 102.7 | 119.4 | 103.9 | 120.5 | 107.5 
PANIQUAL send stcses on 118.7 | 134.1 | 102.9 | 122.0 | 103.2 | 119.2 | 109.8 || 116.4 | 185.7 | 102.7 | 118.3 | 108.9 | 120.5 | 107.5 
September....... 119.7 | 137.2 | 102.9 | 122.3 | 104.0 | 119.2 | 109.1 || 116.4 | 186.7 | 102.7 | 118.4 | 103.9 | 190.5 | 106.5 
CGLODE! a» siren on 121.3 | 141.0 | 102.9 | 122.4 | 104.0 | 121.0 | 109.6 |] 117.2 | 189.4 | 102.7 | 118.4 | 108.9 | 190.5 | 106.5 
November....... 122.2 | 143.0 | 102.9 | 122.5 | 104.2 | 121.0 | 110.4 || 117.7 | 140.4 | 102.7 | 118.6 | 103.9 | 190.5 | 107.0 
December........ 122.5 | 143.7 | 102.9 | 122.6 | 104.2 | 121.0 | 110.5 || 118.2 | 142.3 | 102.7 | 118.6 | 108.9 | 120.5 | 107.0 
Annual Average...... 118.5 | 134.5 | 102.9 | 121.5 | 103.3 | 119.2 | 109.0 || 115.8 | 184.2 | 102.6 | 117.4 | 108.9 | 120.0 | 105.9 
1943 January......... 122.1 | 142.0 | 102.9 | 122.4 | 106.8 | 121.0 | 110.5 |} 118.4 | 142.7 | 102.7 | 118.6 | 103.9 | 120.5 | 107.0 
February........ 122.7 | 143.6 | 102.9 | 122.4 | 107.0 | 121.0 | 110.6 |] 118.6 | 143.6 | 102.7 | 118.6 | 103.9 | 120.5 | 107.0 


Pittsburgh 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- 
SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943—Continued 


Source: 
e: Tae ConreRENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Remini 
Roanoke, Va. St. Louis 
D ; " 18e- _ ||Weighted Fuel 
ate Rigeoet Food | Housing | Clothing ie, cyhomes Sundries igor Food | Housing | Clothing and ene Sundries 
|| ——__|__j_"""|_" ms Light | ings 
1942 January......... 115. “103.9 | 114.3 | 108.3 | 116.6 | 103.3 
pean] NEF M4 [ABE] NBS] WS S| ea) usa] eel ime [ras] oes Thee as 
March........... 117.7 | 181.1 | 122.7 | 112.1 | 98.9 | 122.0 | 108.0 ees ts : rhe Pear aE ducted ac 
CS re ae Ligs¥ | 124.0 | 122.9 | 114.1 | 99.2 | 124.2 | 108.7 | 116.4 | 180.6 | 108 4 | Iev.e | oor | lige | ieee 
Re eac ert si soso 190.41 186.61 192.0 | 114/4 | 90,8 | lea-e | 111-1 | 116.84 ig9.8:1 lode 1ea& | 107. 6 be teel bene 
TONGA. or rt Me9.1 | 190s | 121-8 | 114,01 99.8 | 193,0'| TMD) 16 8 | 1g0's [108 + ieeeaacior a | ie Clee 
July at Pee deen 121.0 | 187.7 | 121.4 | 114.0] 99.7 | 121.9 | 112.4 || 116.4 | 130'3 1080 1220 107 ; 18d 06 3 
Motes. ce 121.0 | 140.3 | 119.2 | 118.7] 99.7 | 121.9 | 111.1 || 117'3 | 130°7 | 106 0 | 199. 
est aa igo’all ae 7 | 106.0 | 122.6 | 108.4 | 118.2 | 106.3 
DESMIDER Ge aces : 9.8 | 119.2 | 118.7 99.7 | 121.9 | 111.2 | 117.0 | 181.9 | 106.0 | 122.6 | 108.6 | 118.2 | 106.3 
October.......... 121.8 | 141.4 | 119.2 | 118.7 | 99.7 | 121.9 | 111.1] 118-4 | 135. 
November....... 122.2 | 148.2 | 119.2 | 113.8] 99.7 Beet Be es a ee a 
P : : : 121.9 | 112.0 || 119.4 | 138 1 1 
Deckaiher 122.8 | 145.1 | 119.2 | 113 : 0 06.0 23.0 | 108.6 | 118.2 | 107.2 
,, eg LY til . ; ; 9 99.7 | 121.9 | 112.1 || 120.4 | 140.7 | 106.0 | 123.0 | 108.6 | 118.0 | 107.2 
nnual Average...... 119.9 | 187.0 | 121.0 | 118.1 99.4 | 122.2 | 109.8 || 116.6 | 131.4 | 105.9 | 121.0 | 108.1 | 117.9 | 106.2 
1943 January......... 123.5 | 146.6 | 119.2 | 118.9 | 102.2 | 121.9 | 112.1 || 120.8 | 142.0 | 106.0 | 122.9 | 108.6 | 118.0 | 107.3 
February........ 123.7 | 147.2 | 119.2 | 118.9 | 102.5 | 121.9 | 112.1 |} 121.2 | 142.9 | 106.0 | 122.9 | 109.8 | 118.0 | 107.3 
St. Paul 
1942 January.;........ 114.8 | 123.4 | 103.8 | 116.3 | 111.3 | 181.7 | 112.0 |} 111.7 | 122.5 | 100.7 | 113.3 | 100.5 | 119.1 | 108.8 
February........ 115.5 | 123.2 | 103.8 | 119.4 | 111.3 | 191.8 | 113.8 || 112.0 | 121.8 | 100.7 | 115.2 | 100.5 | 120.9 | 109.7 
March.... 116.9 | 125.9 | 103.8 | 123.9 | 111.3 | 184.7 | 118.9 || 118.0 | 124.1 | 100.7 | 116.0 | 100.5 | 123.3 | 109.9 
April... 118.1 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 128.1 | 110.5 | 195.7 | 114.6 || 114.2 | 125.8 | 100.7 | 121.7 | 100.5 | 124.2 | 110.0 
Ninve eee: 119.4 | 180.1 | 103.9 | 128.5 | 111.2 | 185.4 | 116.7 || 114.1 | 126.4 | 100.9 | 119.4 | 100.3 | 123.9 | 109.9 
UNC a archer 120.1 | 133.2 | 103.9 | 126.7 | 111.2 | 185.1 | 116.7 || 114.1 | 126.5 | 100.9 | 119.3 | 100.4 | 123.9 | 109.9 
UT IS ate 120.5 | 183.0 | 1083.9 | 127.0 | 111.2 | 185.1 | 118.6 || 114.2 | 126.2 | 100.9 | 119.5 | 100.6 | 124.0 | 110.4 
AVIURG Seite 120.7 | 183.6 | 103.9 | 127.2 | 111.2 | 135.2 | 118.6 || 114.9 | 127.6 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 125.3 | 110.5 
September....... 120.6 | 184.2 | 103.9 | 127.6 | 111.2 | 185.2 | 117.0 |} 115.1] 128.2 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 125.4 | 110.6 
OGhOber 4.0524 121.6 | 185.7 | 108.9 | 127.7 | 111.2 | 185.8 | 119.2 || 116.6 | 182.5 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 125.4 | 111.2 
ea » eae = i nth a 3 iene ae ate 120.1 ayes 134.8 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.2 | 125.4 | 112.2 
lecempberso..s.,05 : 128. 111.2 | 186. 120.1 17.7 | 185.2 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.2 | 125.6 | 112.2 
Annual Average...... 119.5 | 181.5 | 103.9 | 125.7 | 111.2 | 184.8 | 116.8 \\ 114.6 | 127.6 | 100.8 | 118.7 | 100.8 | 123.9 | 110.4 
1948 January......... 124.5 | 142.8 | 103.9 | 127.8 | 112.2 | 186.1 | 121.8 || 118.6 | 137.9 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.2 | 125.6 | 112.1 
February........ 124.8 | 143.8 | 103.9 | 127.8 | 112.2 | 186.1 | 121.8 |} 119.1 | 189.2 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.3 | 125.6 | 112.1 
Rockford, Ill. San Francisco 
1949: January... ..... 00. 118.8 | 121.0 | 134.8 | 115.7 | 110.0 | 124.0 | 108.3 || 111.5 | 182.2 97.8 | 111.6 84.9 | 115.9 | 100.6 
February........ 119.1 | 120.7 | 184.8 | 118.0 | 110.0 | 124.1 | 109.2 |] 111.0 | 129.2 97.6 | 113.5 84.9 | 116.9 | 101.3 
March.. 120.9 | 123.0 | 187.4 | 118.9 | 110.0 | 125.2 | 110.6 || 112.0 | 181.5 97.6 | 114.9 84.9 | 118.0 | 101.7 
Aprils feats bas 121.7 | 128.5 | 188.0)| 122.3 | 108.7 | 182.2 | 110.7 || 114.4 | 186;2 98.3 | 120.1 84.9 | 120.1 | 101.8 
1. Fs ae area argon 121.8 | 123.9 | 138.0 | 121.5 | 108.7 | 188.1 | 110.8 || 115.4 | 139.5 98.3 | 119.6 84.9 | 119.5 | 101.9 
VUNG ie ose eee 122.7 | 126.8 | 138.0 | 120.9 | 108.7 | 182.8 | 110.8 || 115.8 | 141.0 98.3 | 118.8 84.9 | 119.4 | 101.8 
Wulyen pages oo. «| lee ae| 220 051-138.07/712072.| 11071. | 182.8 110.7 || 116.9 | 143.9 98.3 | 119.4 849 | 119.3 | 10271 
ANGUS vec dnct ans 123.5 | 129.3 | 138.0 | 120.3 | 110.1 | 182.8 | 110.7 || 117.2 | 144.0 98.3 | 121.4 84.9 | 119.3 | 102.1 
September....... 194.1 | 181.2 | 188.0 | 120.8 | 110.1 | 182.8 | 110.7 || 118.1 | 146.7 98.3 | 121.4 84.9 | 119.4 | 102.1 
Odtaber®. cf onc. 125.8 | 185.8 | 188.0 | 120.4 | 110.1 | 181.8 | 111.7 || 119.1 | 148.0 98.3 | 121.5 84.9 | 119.4 | 104.2 
November....... 127.5 | 140.6 | 138.0 | 120.5 | 110.1 | 181.8 | 112.2 || 121.5 | 154.7 98.3 | 121.6 84.9 | 119.4 | 104.8 
December........ 128.1 | 142.4 | 188.0 | 120.5 | 110.1 | 181.8 | 112.2 || 123.7 | 161.9 98.3 | 120.7 84.9 | 119.4 | 104.9 
Annual Average...... 123.0 | 128.7 | 187.4 | 120.0 | 109.7 | 180.4 | 110.7 || 116.4 | 142.4 OSes LES) 84.9 | 118.8 | 102.4 
1943 January......... 128.2 | 142.4 | 188.0 | 120.7 | 111.3 | 181.3 | 112.4 || 123.6 | 161.6 98.3 | 120.7 84.9 | 119.4 | 104.9 
IPEDINaLy, aed was 128.9 | 144.4 | 188.0 | 120.7 | 111.4 | 181.3 | 112.4 || 123.3 | 160.5 98.3 | 120.7 84.9 | 119.4 | 104.9 
Sacramento Seattle 
1942 January......... 111.9 | 198.1 | 106.2 | 113.38 84.7 | 121.4 | 106.7 || 116.0 | 182.8 } 111.3 | 110.2 | 108.6 | 113.4 | 105.5 
Februcry. ....,..- 111.9 | 120.9 | 106.2 | 117.2 84.7 | 124.2 | 107.3 || 116.8 | 182.3 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 109.2 | 115.6 | 106.0 
March aot. 4.06 os 113.2 | 124.0 | 106.2 | 119.5 84.7 | 125.7 | 107.3 || 117.2 | 182.8 | 113.5 | 118.6 | 109.2 | 120.0 |} 106.1 
April. cae s vee stele 114.2 | 125.9 | 106.2 | 119.8 84.7 | 126.2 | 108.4 }] 118.7 | 185.4 | 114.1 | 118.1 | 109.2 | 121.0 } 106.2 
7 ae 1 oes Se ear 114.0 | 126.9 | 103.2 | 120.4 84.7 | 125.9 | 108.5 |] 120.0 | 189.1 | 114.5 | 118.4 | 109.2 | 120.3 | 106.2 
PUNE eae % Gam Fk 114.3 | 127.8 | 104.3 | 120.5 84.7 | 123.1 | 108.5 || 119.3 | 187.2 | 114.5 | 118.0 | 109.2 | 120.1 | 106.3 
DULY Apo Cakvecss 115.7 | 182.1 | 104.1 | 119.1 84.7 | 125.8 | 108.5 || 119.7 | 188.1 | 114.5 | 118.4 | 109.2 | 120.1 | 106.3 
PATIZ USE ae wicicssle'e «> 116.7 | 185.1 | 104.1 | 119.4 84.7 | 127.9 | 108.5 || 120.9 | 141.7 | 114.5 | 118.5 | 109.2 | 119.8 | 106.3 
September....... 117.3 | 185.5 | 104.1 | 120.9 84.7 | 182.5 | 108.5 || 122.2 | 145.5 | 114.5 | 118.5 | 110.1 | 119.8 | 106.3 
Octobetec nesncuse ci 118.1 | 187.8 | 104.1 | 121.1 84.7 | 191.4 | 108.8 || 122.5 | 145.2 | 114.5 | 118.5 | 110.1 | 119.8 | 107.5 
November....... 118.6 | 138.9 | 104.1 | 121.9 84.7 | 181.1 | 109.3 || 128.5 | 147.9 | 114.5 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 119.8 | 108.1 
December....... .| 120.8 | 144.8 | 104.1 | 122.5 84.7 | 191.7 | 110.2 || 124.5 | 150.7 | 114.3 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 119.8 | 108.3 
Annual Average...... V15eO) | 81.19) Ok. 119.6 84.7 | 127.2 | 108.4 || 120.1 | 189.9 | 114.0 | 116.9 | 109.5 | 119.1 106.6 
1943 January......... 121.9 | 147.9 | 104.1 | 122.4 84.7 | 181.9 | 110.2 |] 124.8 | 151.5 | 114.3 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 119.8 108.3 
or ment eaters 120.9 | 144.9 | 104.1 | 122.4 84.7 | 131.9 | 110.2 || 124.9 | 152.0] 114.3 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 119.8 | 108.3 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- 
SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943—Continued 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Spokane Wausau, Wis. 


A i 1 House- 
Weighted Fuel House- __ ||Weighted : ; Fue a 
i i ish- Total, Food | H Clothi and furnish- | Sundries 

Date ae Food | Housing | Clothing tet ag Sundries rn 00) ousing othing Light aes 

103.6 

1942 January........-. 114.3 | 129.3 | 99.9 | 114.1 | 130.6 | 125.0 | 106.3 || 113.3 | 126.3 | 102.7 | 113.2 | 102.7 | 123.4 
Pebriasy Beret mass 114.4 | 121.5 | 100.3 | 114.3 | 130.6 | 126.2 | 107.0 || 114.6 | 128.5 | 102.7 | 115.8 | 102.1 123.4 | 104.6 
March.... 115.3 | 123.3 | 101.7 | 115.0 | 130.6 | 128.8 | 107.0 |] 114.9 | 128.9 | 102.7 | 117.2 102.1 | 123.4 | 104.6 
April Gan nren aa 116.4 | 194.4 | 102.2 | 119.9 | 130.6 | 132.3 | 107.2 || 117.2 | 133.6 | 102.7 | 122.6 102.1 | 123.4 | 104.7 
May ssc ace ass 116.9 | 125.5 | 102.2 | 121.8 | 130.4 | 131.2 | 107.3 || 117.1 | 133.3 | 102.7 | 122.6 101.7 | 123.4 | 104.7 
Sine see tate 117.5 | 127.3 | 102.2 | 121.4 | 180.7 | 132.3 | 107.3 || 117.8 | 185.7 | 102.7 | 122.6 101.7 | 123.8 | 104.1 
July...... ‘| 417.2 | 126.3 | 102.2 | 121.4 | 180.7 | 132.3 | 107.5 || 117.6 | 135.7 | 102.7 | 122.5 | 102.0 | 123.6 | 103.2 
AU gHSl weno eee 118.8 | 130.9 | 102.2 | 121.5 | 130.7 | 132.3 | 107.5 || 117.7 | 185.9 | 102.7 | 123.9 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 103.2 
September....... 119.4 | 132.8 | 102.2 | 121.5 | 190.7 | 132.3 | 107.5 || 118.2 | 187.1 | 102.7 | 124.3 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 103.2 
October. ........ : 120.2 | 133.5 | 102.2 | 121.5 | 130.7 | 132.3 | 109.4] 119.5 | 140.5 | 102.7 | 124.8 | 101.4 123.6 | 103.2 
November. ...... 121.2 | 136.5 | 102.0 | 121.5 | 130.7 | 132.3 | 109.7 || 120.4 | 142.5 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 101.4 | 123.6 103.9 
December....... | 122.5 | 140.3 | 102.0 | 121.6 | 180.7 | 132.3 | 109.7 || 120.7 | 143.4 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 101.4 | 123.6 103.8 
Annual Average...... 117.8 | 128.7 | 101.8 | 119.6 | 130.6 | 180.8 | 107.8 || 117.4 | 185.1 | 102.7 | 121.6 | 101.8 | 123.5 103 9 
1943 Jannarys.2-5 2-8 122.9 | 141.2 | 102.0 | 121.6 | 131.4 | 182.3 | 109.7 || 120.9 | 144.1 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 103.7 
Bebruary. soe. 122.8 | 140.9 | 102.0 | 121.6 | 131.6 | 132.3 | 109.7 |] 121.6 | 145.9 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 103.7 

Syracuse Wilmington, Del. 
Be eee eat 0 al aS 9 Pal .9 || 114.4 | 126.2 | 103.9 | 118.2 | 99.6 | 114.0 | 106.5 
eT 6 aul a} 9 ae .2 || 114.9 |. 126.1 | 103.9 | 120.2 | 99.6 | 114.0 | 107.4 
Beers © Seca 8 sal % 9 33 .8 || 116.1 | 128.8 | 104.0 | 121.8 | 99.6 | 114.7 | 107.4 
ee aa ene Al 0 8 6 0 .9 |] 116.9 | 129.6 | 104.0 | 125.1 99.0 | 115.5 | 107.7 
Fee Mey tg 33 6 4 tf Al .9 || 118.1 | 1383.0 | 104.0 | 124.4 | 100.2 | 115.3 | 108.0 
a Soke Site a! 5 0 8 2 .9 || 118.6 | 1384.7 | 104.0 | 123.9 | 100.2 | 115.1 | 108.0 
6 ai) 9 a8 3 .9 |] 120.2 | 188.1 | 104.0 | 124.5 | 108.2 | 115.0 | 108.9 
hee he ue pe Hee ae 8 8 Se .9 || 119.0 | 185.4 | 104.0 | 124.1 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 108.2 
eee ae 2 8 8 ay .9 || 119.4 | 1386.5 | 104.0 | 124.5 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 108.2 
Boe ee ee | 2 2 oll eL .9 || 120.5 | 189.5 | 104.0 | 124.7 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 108.2 
fo ney Hef 2 a oll “at .8 || 121.3 | 141.4 | 104.0 | 125.0 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 108.9 
ow stenroritatee .5 a2 43 ol 4 .8 |} 121.9 | 142.9 | 104.0 | 195.0 | 101.6 | 115.4 | 109.0 
ore 6 9 43 9 a5) -4 || 118.4 | 184.4 | 104.0 | 123.5 | 100.8 | 115.1 | 108.0 
ee ari a wa A .9 |) 121.4 | 141.3 | 104.0 | 124.9 | 103.4 | 115.4 | 109.0 
ee oe 2 22 23 All| A .9 || 121.9 | 142.9 | 104.0 | 124.9 | 103.4 | 115.4 | 109.0 
Youngstown 

Ae sO Pa 2 6 2 6 6 -2 | 115.1 | 128.2 | 108.6 | 117.3 | 105.4 | 119.4 | 105.5 
Se eaeh 9 6 6 6 a) .9 || 116.1 | 128.9 | 108.6 | 120.1 | 105.4 | 122.1 | 106.7 
Au 8 au 6 8 4 1 116.7 | 180.1 | 107.5 | 121.4 | 105.4 | 1296.4 | 106.7 
9 ane 3 6 6 .5 | 118.3 | 183.1 | 107.0 | 124.2 | 105.7 | 184.6 | 106.8 
tne Ace 6 8 2 6 A .5 || 118.4 | 133.4 | 107.0 | 124.5 | 105.7 | 184.3 | 106.8 
Beran Or ate 3 8 al 9 6 -5 }} 118.9 | 186.4 | 105.9 | 123.5 | 105.7 | 182.8 | 106.8 
6 2 8 9 es .5 || 118.8 | 185.9 | 105.9 | 128.9 | 105.7 | 182.8 | 106.9 
oD eee al mm) 3 GY 0 .5 1} 118.8 | 186.1 | 105.3 | 125.0 | 105.2 | 181.8 | 106.9 
September....... 118.6 Ai 6 9 8 .5 || 118.7 | 185.7 | 105.2 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 181.8 | 106.9 
October nwnanaeer 119.8 0 6 9 6 .O || 119.9 | 189.7 | 105.2 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 191.8 | 106.6 
November. ...... 120.0 9 8 9 <a .6 || 120.7 | 141.3 | 105.2 | 126.0 | 105.2 | 131.8 | 107.4 
December........ 121.4 ol 8 9 0 .8 || 121.9 | 145.2 | 105.4 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 181.8 | 107.4 
Annual Average...... 117.4 8 0 8 ny .6 || 118.5 | 185.3 | 106.4 | 123.6 | 105.4 | 180.1 | 106.8 
1943 January......... 120.7 a .8 | 105.4 9 .8 || 123.0 | 148.7 | 105.4 | 125.6 | 106.0 | 131.8 | 107.4 
February........ 121.6 A .8 | 106.1 | 121.9 | 110.8 || 128.6 | 150.5 | 105.3 | 195.6 | 106.6 | 131.8 | 107.4 
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(Continued from page 200) 
increased weight has been assigned to other components 
which have shown smaller cost increases. 

The effects upon the weights accorded the major 
budgetary items in the Philadelphia index illustrate the 
wartime changes in the budget. Since the new indexes 
vary in their quantity content from time to time, only 
the effective weights can be compared with the weights 
of the regular index. 


Masor Bupcetary WreicuTs—PHILADELPHIA 


Fixed-budget Index jaa pa 


Item 

+ el ts 
psahte April, 1943 April, 1943 

OCC ee ane eo a a 44.5 
Housing 13.3 
Glotiiigeer ss ert te Vip 
Fuel and light........... 6.4 
Housefurnishings........ 2.6 
MUNUTIES Sth et. ot bore. BF) 
AILSteMS a eee eed ts 100.0 


When the indexes for sixty-two cities were averaged 
to obtain a preliminary wartime index for the United 
States, the effect of introducing the new variable 
budgets was even less marked than in the case of Phila- 
delphia. When pre-World War II budgets were used, 
the March-to-April, 1943, increase in all items was 
0.9%, as compared with an increase of 1.0% using the 
budgets adjusted to wartime conditions. The increase 
from the previous year for all items was 6.8% using 
fixed budgets, and 7.1% when variable budgets were 
used. The year-to-year rise in the cost of food was 
17.0%, calculated on the basis of either budget, and the 
increase from March to April, 1943, was 2.3% on the 
new basis as compared with 2.4% on the old. The 
“‘sundries’’ component, like that of food, showed less 
change from month to month and from the previous 
year when the new wartime budget was used. Accord- 
ing to the new budget, there was no change in the cost 
of sundries from March to April, 1943, and since April 


of the previous year the cost of these items had risen 
2.5%. On the old basis, the rises were 0.1% and 2.7%, 
respectively. 

Housing, clothing, electricity, and gas indexes were 
not affected by the budget changes and, therefore, the 
percentage increases in both indexes for these items re- 
mained unchanged. The fuel component of the fuel 
and light index showed considerable change when the 
new indexes were computed on a wartime basis. This 
change was only partly owing to the effect of rationing 
on the consumption of fuel oil for home heating but was 
mainly the result of the general revision of the fuel and 
light indexes for individual cities which has been pro- 
gressing for some time. Some of the material derived 
from this revision has already been published in previous 
issues of this publication and some has been included in 
previous computations of the United States index of 
living costs. The largest portion of the revisions of the 
fuel indexes, however, has never before been included 
in the United States index. Its inclusion at this time, 
along with the wartime budget revision, has had a de- 
cided effect upon the index of fuel and light. This 
change, of course, has also affected the index of all items. 

Since both food and sundries showed less change on a 
wartime-budget basis than on the fixed-budget basis 
and since all other items except fuel were unaffected, 
it is reasonable to assume that except for the revision 
of fuel and light the weighted average of all items would 
have shown a smaller increase on the new wartime- 
budget than on the fixed-budget basis. 

It should be remembered that the variations made 
from time to time in the quantity budgets do not cause 
the indexes to rise or fall by the dollar value of the ad- 
justment. The only effect of changes in the quantities 
is to increase or decrease the influence of the price 
changes of the particular commodities upon the com- 
posite indexes of price changes. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by G. CLARK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Eye Glass Replacement Costly 


With the breakage of prescription eye glass lenses 
amounting to nearly $1,000 a month a shipbuilding 
company on the Atlantic coast has had to tighten up its 
liberal policy of paying for the replacement of lenses. 
Originally the medical department of the company re- 
placed employees’ lenses when they were broken acci- 
dentally as the result of a compensable injury. The 
privilege, however, was abused to the point that when 
glasses were broken from any cause, replacement was 
expected. 


The safety department has now been asked to assume 
responsibility for issuing orders for the replacement of 
lenses, and employees have been advised that damaged 
prescription lenses will be replaced only as the result of 
reasonable accidental breakage, through no fault of the 
employee. Those who wear prescription lenses are ad- 
vised to wear solid frames because a study showed that 
over a period of several months, three-fourths of the 
breakage from all causes occurred among employees who 
did not wear solid frames around their lenses, 
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Wage Incentive Plans and the War Effort 


NE OF THE effects of President Roosevelt’s 
“hold-the-line” order of April 8 (Executive Order 
No. 9328) has been a new interest in the subject of wage 
incentives. War industries that have been paying 
straight-time wages are now giving considerable thought 
to the idea of adopting some form of wage incentive pay- 
ment as a means of increasing production as well as a 
method of granting wage increases without running 
counter to rulings under wage and salary stabilization. 
The War Labor Board has issued a statement that 
general orders are unaffected by Order No. 9328. Gen- 
eral Order No. 5, issued by the National War Labor 
Board on October 14, 1942, includes the provision that 
“wage adjustments may be made in the rates of indi- 
vidual employees, without approval of the National 
War Labor Board, if they are incident to the applica- 
tion of the terms of an established wage agreement or to 
established wage rate schedules covering the work 
assignments of employees and are made as a result of 
. increased productivity under piecework or incen- 
tive plans.” 


GOVERNMENT SPONSORSHIP 


There was considerable discussion by representatives 
of management, labor and government throughout the 
month of April on the possibility of increasing produc- 
tion in our war plants by the introduction of wage incen- 
tives. On April 1, the president of a widely known firm 
of industrial engineers pointed out to an audience at 
Town Hall in Los Angeles that the supply of our man- 
power on the production front could be increased 25% 
or more by a widespread adoption of wage incentives 
and stated further that if management did not embrace 
the idea, labor might beat them to the gun and bring it 
forward as its idea. During the early part of April it 
became known that the War Labor Board looked with 
favor upon the payment of incentive wages and stated 
that employers who were meeting union opposition 
could call upon the Labor Production Division of the 
War Production Board for assistance. Wendell Lund, 
head of this division, has aided a considerable number 
of companies in the installation of wage-incentive plans 
in unionized plants. 


INTEREST OF LABOR 


On April 12, Philip Murray stated that the CIO was 
opposed to the idea of a national formula for wage- 
incentive plans and laid down three basic conditions 
necessary for negotiation of incentive systems. These 
conditions are, in effect: (1) no lowering of incentive 


rates as a result of increased worker effort; (2) assurance 


‘of a minimum work week of forty hours; (3) direct rela- 


tion between current performance and normal perform- 
ance standards which existed in September, 1942. 

On April 15, Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, set at rest the fear on the part of 
unions that he or his vice chairman, Charles E. Wilson, 
were preparing anything that might resemble a national 
wage-incentive formula for American industry. He 
made it clear that details of wage-incentive plans should 
be worked out at the “plant level.” 


PREVALENCE OF WAGE INCENTIVES 


There has been considerable discussion during the 
past several years about the question of whether the use 
of incentive plans was increasing or declining. In favor 
of their increase was the need for cost control and cost 
reduction. Opposed to their increase was the objection 
to them in many cases by organized labor and their 
association in the public mind with the driving of work- 
ers and speed-up. An indication of the prevalence of in- 
centive plans in 1939 was provided by a nation-wide 
survey conducted by THe CONFERENCE Boarp covering 
2,700 concerns in all types of business. Of this group of 
companies, 51.7%, employing 53.3% of the total em- 
ployees covered, reported the use of wage-incentive 
plans of some kind. In a similar survey conducted four 
years earlier, 74.6% of the companies reported wage- 
incentive plans. 

One of the difficulties of getting an accurate picture of 
the prevalence of wage-incentive plans is that many in- 
dustries are better suited to time wages than to incen- 
tive wages. In connection with the 1939 survey, 900 
manufacturmg companies, employing from 100 to 
10,000 persons each, were selected for a separate analy- 
sis; the main basis of selection was that the type of 
manufacturing appeared to offer no obvious natural 
choice of either day-work or incentive-wage payment. 
In this case, 75% of the companies were using some 
form of incentive plan. 

An interesting report under the title, “Wage Incentive 
Plans and Collective Bargaining,” published in 1942 by 
the Industrial Relations Division, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of Labor, includes 
some significant statements on the prevalence of wage- 
incentive plans Following are some excerpts from 
this report: 

The West Coast shipbuilding agreement forbids piece 
work or bonus wage systems, but wage-incentive plans 
are prevalent in the large shipyards on the East Coast. 
No piece work exists in Government Navy yards or ar- 
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senals.* In aircraft manufacturing, incentive methods 
are confined to a few plants in the eastern area. The im- 
portant West Coast pulp and paper agreement prohibits 
wage incentives, although bonus plans exist in a few pulp 
and paper plants elsewhere. 


Widespread changes in methods of wage payments have 
taken place in the automobile industry during recent 
years as a result of union pressure. Since 1934, many of 
the largest units in this industry have changed from piece 
work, group bonus, and other incentive plans to a 
straight hourly wage basis. Similar changes have taken 
place in many of the automobile parts companies. At the 
present time less than a fifth of the workers in the motor 
vehicle industry are paid on an incentive basis. 


In contrast to the automobile industry is the flat glass 
industry where the union has effected a very substantial 
increase in the coverage of incentive plans and has ac- 
tively favored the extension of group incentive methods. 
Whereas most unions are particularly opposed to group 
incentives, the glass union has favored this form of in- 
centive plan, because production methods peculiar to this 
industry seem to make such group arrangements desir- 
able. The union’s present policy was arrived at only after 
full discussion with employers on the question of abolish- 
ing all incentives in the industry. 

A large proportion of the employees in the electrical 
equipment and nonferrous metal mining and fabricating 
industries are paid under various forms of incentive sys- 
tems. Most of coal mining is on a tonnage basis. In the 
rubber tire industry various “point” incentive systems 
have been widely established. More than half of the em- 
ployees in the steel industry are either piece or bonus 
workers. 


*Since 1914-1915 there have been riders attached to the Army, Navy and 
Post Office appropriation bills specifying that no part of the appropriation 
“shall be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
foreman or other person or persons having charge of the work of any employee 
of the United States Government while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job or any such 
employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the movements of 


any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor shall any part of the 


appropriations made in this act be available to pay any premiums or bonus 
or Geek reward to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for sug- 
gestions resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of any govern- 
ment plant;.... . ” (Public Law 441—77th Congress) 


WAGE-INCENTIVE PROBLEMS’ 


One of the causes of unfavorable criticism of straight 
piece work a few years ago was the unfairness of delays 
caused by interrupted flow of work or by breakdown of 
equipment for which the worker was not compensated. 
Today, in most companies, it is the general practice to 
pay the worker a make-up allowance for time lost in 
this manner. The present trend seems to be in favor of 
a daily calculation of incentive earnings. For example, 
in the “Little Steel’? decision, the steel companies were 
directed by the War Labor Board to incorporate in their 
contracts the following provision: 

The Corporation agrees that each employee (except 
apprentices and learners) shall be guaranteed and shall 
receive for each day’s work an amount which shall be not 


ISee Studies in Personnel Policy No. 19, “Some Problems in Wage 
Incentive Administration” for a more detailed discussion of this 


subject. 


less than 78¢ (the minimum common labor hourly rate for 
the particular plant involved) multiplied by the number 
of hours worked by him on that day, but if such em- 
ployee’s fixed occupational-hourly rate is more than 78¢, 
the Corporation agrees and guarantees that he shall re- 
ceive for each day’s work an amount which shall be not 
less than his fixed occupational hourly rate multiplied by 
the hours worked by him in that day. Further, in no case 
shall a worker receive for a given day less than the 
amount earned by him as a result of the application of 
piecework, tonnage or production rates. 


Guaranteed Standards 


Since incentive workers know that abnormally high 
earnings usually lead to an analysis of their jobs, it is 
natural that there should be a tendency when workers 
reach a certain peak in production to hold it at that 
level. Workers are as aware as management that there 
is a potential method change on almost every operation. 
In many companies changes in manufacturing method 
occur so frequently that it becomes a serious problem to 
make sure that every change is properly reported and 
that proper action has been taken immediately to revise 
the performance standard on the job. It has become 
evident to many executives that management must 
either maintain a large staff of experts on wage adminis- 
tration or else adopt a policy of limited guarantee of 
wage-incentive standards in place of the unlimited guar- 
antee which exists today in the majority of plants hav- 
ing incentive systems. 


Performance Rating 


One of the important tools that aids in operating a 
wage-incentive plan is a grading or rating procedure for 
expressing the worker’s performance numerically. This 
rating considers only two factors: physical skill and 
physical effort. It is often referred to as skill and effort 
rating, worker rating, or more often simply as effort 
rating. According to the definition adopted by the 
national committee! set up by the Society for the 
Advancement of Management to study the subject of 
rating time studies, “rating is that process during 
which the time-study engineer compares the perfor- 
mance of the operation under observation with the 
observer’s own concept of proper performance.” 

Some time-study engineers rate standard performance 
as 100 and top performance as 120, while others may 
consider standard performance at some point such as 80 
and top performance as 100. The important considera- 
tion in this rating procedure is that every one concerned 
should have an adequate visualization of what consti- 
tutes standard performance, what constitutes top per- 
formance and what constitutes a killing pace. Most 
modern companies consider it desirable that workers 
shall keep their top performance a reasonable distance 


1For a technical discussion of this subject see ““What is the Measure 
of a Fair Day’s Work ?” by Phil Carroll, Jr., Management Consultant, 
Advanced Management, October--December, 1942. 
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below a killing pace. It would be a great mistake for war 
industries to extend the use of wage incentives in their 
plants unless they have trained time-study engineers 
available who are capable of making an accurate ap- 
praisal of worker performance on production operations. 


The diréctive order of the War Labor Board in the 
case of the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation on April 2 
included a statement that the company should incor- 
porate the following clause in its union agreement: 


It is the intent of the company to set piece rates so that 
the average earnings of a diligent, experienced worker per 
day will amount to approximately 20% above his guar- 
anteed daily compensation. The company agrees to re- 
view any rate under which a diligent, experienced worker 
does not achieve such earnings. 


WPB GuripING PRINCIPLES 


On April 30 a statement was issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board under the heading, “Essential Features 
of an Effective Wage Incentive Plan.” It takes the form 
of a set of ten guiding principles to be used in connection 
with the administration of wage-incentive plans. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the WPB statement: 


1. Production Standards 


For the purpose of this presentation the term “Produc- 
tion Standard” means the amount of work which should 
be produced in one hour by a qualified operator working 
at a normal rate of speed under normal operating condi- 
tions. It should represent the amount of work which 
could reasonably be expected from a qualified operator 
who is paid for his services on a straight-time basis with- 
out any financial incentive for attaining maximum 
production. 


Time studies which are used as a basis for the setting 
of production standards should be made by persons se- 
lected from the operating forces who display an aptitude 
for and a desire to engage in this type of activity. It has 
been demonstrated that a production worker of average 
intelligence and having the proper attitude can readily 
be trained in the proper time study and rate setting 
technique by any person qualified to give such training. 

Before undertaking the installation of an incentive 
plan, the authorized representatives of the workers to 
which it will apply should be fully informed regarding the 
methods, procedures and objectives involved, and their 
aid and counsel should be continuously solicited in 
carrying the plan through to a successful completion. 


2. Guaranteed Standards 


To assure full and unrestricted production and com- 
plete confidence in the plan, the management should for- 
mally guarantee the workers that the standards as 
originally established will not be increased unless tech- 
nological developments in the materials or methods em- 
ployed justify such action, and even in those instances 
the concurrence of the workers or their representatives 
should be secured before the change is made effective. 


3. Equitable Base Rates 

The term “base rate” has reference to the worker’s 
hourly rate of pay, which is ordinarily the going-market 
or prevailing-rate for the type of work in which engaged. 
It is the rate that would ordinarily be paid to the worker 
regardless of whether or not he is given an opportunity to 
earn an additional amount under an incentive plan. 


4. Guaranteed Earnings 

Management should guarantee each worker that he 
will be paid at his base rate for all authorized time spent 
on the company premises regardless of whether or not he 
attains the production standards established for a par- 
ticular job. 


5. Lost Time 

A careful and accurate record should be kept of all time 
lost by the worker due to no fault of his own. Not only 
should the worker be paid for this time at his regular base 
rate, but also this time should be eliminated in determin- 
ing whether or not the worker met or exceeded the pro- 
duction standards for the jobs on which engaged. 


6. Full Value of Time Saved 

If the worker produces in excess of the established 
standards, he should receive the full value of the time 
represented by this excess production. For example, if 
the production standard is one piece per hour and the 
worker in an eight-hour day produced ten good pieces, 
he has in effect saved two hours for which he should be 
paid at his regular base rate. 


7. Maximum Coverage 

It is to the best interest of all parties concerned to 
cover as much of the work with standards as is practical 
or possible in order that the maximum amount of the 
worker’s time is spent on rated jobs. 


8. Substantial Bonuses for Exceeding Standards 
Assuming the worker receives the full value of all time 
saved, the production standard should be set so that a 
qualified worker working at his best skill and effort could 
produce on an average up to 25% of his base rate for each 
hour on rated jobs. Experience has demonstrated that 
the worker will put forth his best efforts if in so doing he 
is given an opportunity to increase his earnings by 25%. 


9. Readily Understandable 

It is conceded that the most readily understood and 
the most simple wage-incentive plan from all standpoints 
is the straight piecework system under which money val- 
ues are established for each unit of production and that 
any deviation from that plan inevitably adds complica- 
tions. It is desirable to maintain the utmost simplicity 
in connection with any procedure or technique that in- 
volves an individual’s earnings. 


10. Flexibility 


The basic principles of the plan should be applicable to 
either group or individual standards. 


CIO Gurpine PRINCIPLES 


Although it can hardly be said that all units of the 
CIO are at present uniformly in favor of adoption of 
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wage-incentive plans, there seems to be a prevailing 
trend in that direction. This is evidenced by the CIO 
publication, “Producing for Victory,” published in 1942. 
The following excerpt from this pamphlet provides an 
interesting indication of this prevailing attitude: 


Experience in many plants has shown that production 
can sometimes be increased as much as 100% or more by 
eliminating losses and delays through better coordination 
of time and effort. 

In light of the changed situation today where we are 
assuming responsibility together with management for 
increased efficiency, wage-incentive systems have merit. 

The main consideration for us today is increased out- 
put. But workers must also be rewarded for their efforts 


‘Prepared and compiled by International Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians and published by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 


by increased pay and our unions must be vigilant in 
checking abuses. 

Adequate and fair incentive systems must be simple 
to understand and operate. Standards of performance 
should be expressed in units of time, preferably estab- 
lished through time study. 

In the past, time studies and wage incentive systems 
were too often made very mysterious and outside of 
labor’s concern. Labor’s prejudice against the stop 
watch was natural when we had no voice in its use. But 
with union protection and our demand for better pro- 
duction, efficiency and scientific management can be 
placed at the service of labor. 

The time study in itself is not injurious if properly han- 
dled. It is a technique, an instrument—just like a gauge 
or caliper. Its regulation, its proper use is what counts. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Company Allowances for Servicemen’s Dependents 


HE THREATENED draft of married men with 

children has caused some companies to reexamine 
their military service policies. Should they provide sup- 
plemental compensation for dependents of men inducted 
into service or should their support be left entirely to 
the government through the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942? 

In its November, 1942, survey of military service 
policies, THE CONFERENCE Boarp found that a very 
small fraction of the companies studied, 3%, were pro- 
viding such benefits. Indeed, because of the increasing 
number of married men drafted into the armed forces 
and the passage of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act, several companies which had previously pro- 
vided for such benefits had discontinued or modified 
them, with the result that the percentage of concerns 
with these provisions was lower in the November, 1942, 
survey than in the March, 1942, study, when 6% of the 
companies included granted dependents’ benefits. 

To aid employers who are interested in setting up 
allowances for wives and children of their employees 
called to the colors, the details of the dependents’ allow- 
ance provisions of which THE CONFERENCE Boarp has 
record are given below. 


Machine Company 


For men without dependents, the military allowance 
is equivalent to one-quarter of the difference between 
company and military pay and is given for fourteen 
months. 


1CoNFERENCE Boarp Reports, “Company Policies on Military 
Service and War Jobs,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 52, 1942. 


For men with dependents, the allowance is the same, 
plus $20 a month for each dependent, but in no case 
more than three-quarters of the difference between 
company and service pay. 


Public Utility Company 

A military allowance equivalent to the difference be- 
tween company and government pay is given for two 
weeks to employees with less than one year’s service, 
and for three months to employees who have longer 
service. In computing government pay the company 
includes pay for length of service and special qualifica- 
tions for duty and allowances for dependents. 

Men with wives or dependents receive the difference 
between company and military pay for an additional 
period of three months. Previously these dependency 
benefits were equal to one-half the difference between 
company and military pay and were paid for the period 
of absence up to the end of 1942. 


Insurance Company 
The amount of military service allowance is com- 
puted as follows: 
Amount of Monthly Payments 
Unmarried employee..............++-- 10% of last month’s pay 


Married employee, without children. .... 15% of last month’s pay 
Married employee, one or more children . 20% of last month’s pay 


Mazimum Number of 
Months of Employment Monthly Payments 
esa than 6smontns; ck sac eee octes eas None 
Galle monthssseen tenes oye cole a 3 
1O=}'7 Oronths fect eee harse Sore Peseeee oe ters 6 
FS=OSvirionths ects. Piel. St ateete ctetecepahner. iets 12 
24 months ori morésient sence sondeiets oetoets 18 


Allowances previously provided have been curtailed 
because of greatly increased numbers of married men 
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who have been called and the possibility of men with 
families being inducted; also because of recent legisla- 
tion improving base rates for men in service, and mak- 
ing provision for dependent wives, children, parents 
and others. 


Oil-refining Company 


Employees without dependents receive two months’ 
regular pay. Employees with dependents are given full 
pay during the first two months, thereafter 50% of regu- 
lar wage or salary, less government pay and allowances 
of all kinds, including those paid to or for family or 
dependents for the period. Dependents are defined as 
spouse, dependent child, or any person treated by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as a dependent for an 
income-tax exemption. 


All regular employees with one year or more of serv- 
ice with the company, subject to specified limitations 
on new employments and marriages, who are granted a 
special leave of absence for military service, may, after 
submitting written application, receive monthly pay- 
ments for certain dependents in the amount by which 
“company pay” exceeds “government pay,” in accord- 
ance with the following definitions and maxima: 


Payments for dependents may be made only for the 
wife, children and parents of the employee who receive 
support from the employee to the extent of at least 20% 
of his company pay. The degree of dependency shall be 
determined as of the last day of active service with the 
company or as of January 1, 1943, whichever is later. 

If the employee is a member of his parents’ household 
and in receipt of board and lodging, no payment by him 
to either parent up to 20% of his rate of pay last in effect 
shall be deemed “support.” In such cases, therefore, 
“support” constitutes payments to the extent of at least 
40% of the rate of pay last in effect. 


Government pay shall include the following items: 


1. Anticipated pay to be received from state and fed- 
eral governments during the special leave of absence on 
the basis of the rank which the employee is to assume as 
of his induction into military service and shall include 
base pay plus any allowances for rent, subsistence, serv- 
ice, ratings or special qualifications but exclude allow- 
ances for travel, uniform, etc. 

2. Any unemployment benefits and payments by state 
and federal governments to or for the support of depend- 
ents which are not a part of the regular pay of members 
of the armed forces. Credit will be taken by the company 
for dependency payments by the government on the 
basis of the employee’s rank as of January 1, 1943, or as 
of the date of entry into military service, whichever is 
later. Credit is to be taken for the benefits to which the 
employee may be eligible and is not subject to the em- 
ployee’s decision to make application for same. 


Allowances payable under this program shall not ex- 
ceed (1) the employee’s monthly contribution to the 


support of his named dependents at the time of his in- 
duction into military service, as reported by him on 
his written application, or (2) 50% of the employee’s 
company pay, whichever is less. 

Changes in the status of dependents during the 
period from January 1 to June 30, 1943, which are 
beyond the employee’s control may be used as the basis 
for an interim application for dependency payments or a 
notice that the dependency payments are no longer due; 
for example, the death of a parent, resulting in the need 
for support of the survivor by the employee, or the 
death of a wife, resulting in the elimination of a need 
for any dependency payments. 

No payments are to be made for dependents resulting 
from a marriage which took place on or after December 
7, 1941, or after entry into military service, even though 
such dependents qualified for payments prior to July 1, 
1942. 

No dependency payments will be made to individuals 
employed after July 1, 1942, or to individuals employed 
on or after December 7, 1941, who were given letters 
advising them that they were hired to replace employees 
serving with the armed forces. 

The provisions for payments for dependents will be 
terminated on June 30, 1943, at which time the com- 
pany will consider continuing the policy beyond that 
date in the light of experience and existing circum- 
stances. 


Pharmaceutical Company 


In addition to a special allowance of one month’s pay, 
additional compensation will be given those employees 
entering military service who have one or more persons 
wholly dependent upon them for support. 

Such additional compensation will amount to the 
difference, if any, between total service pay including 
all allowances received by the individual from the gov- 
ernment, and the percentage of company pay indicated 
by the following schedule: 


Length of Service % of Company Pay 
10:;years and. OVe0..i).,455 49k tts walcus ee ie 100 
Sup to LO years. duccte deat ana aphy 90 
@ up’ to "S' years c nee eee 80 
4. Un ton Oi VeAras s oceae os anon anee <a 70 
ip to: 4) Years, ....c en. cease sews oan ae 60 
Less 'than'@*years..20.. Sot ae eee eee 50 


Such benefit payments shall not, however, exceed a 
maximum of $100 a month if an employee has one de- 
pendent, or $125 a month for two dependents, or $150 
a month for three or more dependents. 


These payments will begin thirty days after the date 
of termination of active employment. There will be no 
specified number of months during which additional 
compensation may be given under certain circumstances 
because of dependents. Such payments may be discon- 


tinued at any time, but thirty days’ advance notice 
will be given. 
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Under no circumstances shall the total special allow- 
ances amount to more than the salary or wages received 
by the individual from the company. 

The term “company pay” will include all average 
bonuses (attendance bonus excepted) paid on a tri- 
monthly or monthly basis, but will not include bonuses 
paid on a quarterly, semi-annual or annual basis. 


Machinery Company 

To any employee engaging in military service, the 
company will pay one week’s average earnings (based 
on previous twelve months) for each year of company 
service up to maximum of three weeks’ pay. 

In addition, to every employee who has one or more 
members of his immediate family dependent upon him 
for their chief support, the company will pay compen- 
sation equal to the difference between three-quarters 
of his average monthly earnings and military pay, in- 
cluding any governmental allowance to dependents. 
One month’s compensation will be given for each four 
months of company service. 

If members of the immediate family of an employee 
are not entirely dependent upon him for their livelihood, 
consideration will be given to temporary or partial 
assistance upon submission of facts to the Personnel 
Department. Also, every effort will be made by the 


Personnel Department to help members in the em- 
ployee’s immediate family to secure suitableemployment. 
Preferential consideration for existing openings will be 
given to those who wish to enter the company’s employ. 


Department Store 
Each employee receives for a period of one year an 
allowance based on the following schedule: 


% of Difference between 
ompany Pay and Mili- 


Length of Service tary Service Pay 
A OB SS), MONDE stihacstraaceercsmee ates 
GOP a CO OUUHS ar ataact a ateae hem ce eeeraes 10 
Soro wonthsse ss eo cote ee ee 15 
LOvorliionthsvenncceee see. ao eee 20 
12 or.l8 months aces eee eee 25 
14, OF.) B months he os iascccdo Miser seauelve ole Meee 30 
LG. Oril Cp MONCUS tee macnn ie ee io 35 
ISamonths or more:... pete eee eee 40 


Married men who were enroled in the Militia, Army 
Reserve or Navy Reserve prior to October 25, 1940, 
are paid double this schedule, and similarly enroled 
single men with special dependent problems may be 
given a larger supplement than scheduled. 


The company expects to modify this schedule. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Under conditions of labor scarcity there is a 
tendency for employees to regard compliance with 
company rules rather lightly on the assumption that 
they can safely take liberties because the company can- 
not afford to lose valuable workers. This raises the 
problem whether the management will enforce the 
rules on the same basis as in the past or overlook in- 
fractions that are not too serious. The whole disci- 
plinary policy is involved. How are companies meeting 
this problem, particularly when company regulations 
provide specific action in the case of particular in- 
fractions? 


Replies to this question do not indicate an outstand- 
ingly predominant policy. No change in enforcement 
policy was reported by about a third of the companies. 
A smaller group reported that minor infractions were 
overlooked but that serious ones were dealt with ade- 
quately. Another group probably had substantially 
the same thought in indicating that rules must be 
enforced but with discretion. 

On the other hand, a few companies found this no 


problem at all. Three companies reported an even 
stricter-than-normal adherence to company regulations 
because of war production conditions. Two companies 
reported no difficulty with infractions, and two others 
indicated that patriotic feeling and the effect of outside 
influences were causing even fewer infractions than 
usual. It was brought out several times that the disci- 
pline problem was largely influenced by educational 
work carried on by management and that where an 
effective job was being done, particularly with newer 
employees, rules were being well observed. It was also 
observed in a few cases that most of the problem of 
discipline for rules infraction was to be found in the 
newly employed workers who had not yet become accus- 
tomed to industrial work and that longer-service em- 
ployees were causing little or no trouble. Comments on 
this question included the following: 


The problem of discipline under conditions of growing 
labor scarcity can best be tackled by the establishment of 
a single, central discipline control board in each plant, as 
we have done. A central board, which includes the fore- 
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man and superintendent of the employee involved, to- 
gether with a representative of the industrial relations 
department who is familiar with prior cases, can deal 
with such matters much more fairly and uniformly than 
can the individual foreman. Under conditions of growing 
labor scarcity the customary use of temporary lay-off as a 
disciplinary measure begins to lose its effectiveness. 
However, it can still be used in a great many cases, par- 
ticularly with employees of long standing who are con- 
cerned about protecting their seniority. On the other 
hand, more attention needs to be paid such disciplinary 
measures as warnings, demotions (permanent or tem- 
porary), and appeals to the employee’s patriotism and 
sense of duty. 


Shop rules must still be enforced in order to maintain 
discipline, but it is necessary to use a little more discre- 
tion and imagination in the methods used in enforcing 
shop rules. 


While the statement that there is a tendency for em- 
ployees to regard compliance with company rules lightly 
may be true in some industries or even in general, we 
believe it is not true for our working force. Because they 
realize the seriousness of the present situation, because 
they are influenced by the discipline and regimentation 
features of army life which are reflected from their sons, 
brothers and associates who have entered the Army, and 
because public opinion favors getting on with the war, we 
believe the discipline of our employees will not be im- 
paired. It has been our experience that our employees 
have been as much, if not more, interested in the main- 
tenance of discipline because without it they recognize 
that they cannot work safely. 


Because of labor scarcity, it is common practice, as a 
result, for minor violations to be overlooked. Major in- 
fractions, however, call for more drastic disciplinary ac- 
tion even, if necessary, a discharge. If the comparison 
can be made to refereeing a basket ball game, the referee, 
in order to speed up the game, might overlook a few tech- 
nical violations but if the game develops into a rough 
and tumble affair then he must tighten up. 


Although we have had some increase in infractions of 
our rules, we find the best approach to be one of main- 
taining our standards and enforcing our rules to assure 
the maintenance of discipline. The manpower shortage 
and the feeling of support derived from governmental 
policy has tended to give our employees an independence 
which is not conducive to the maintenance of discipline. 
Supervisors have a natural reluctance to enforce disci- 
plinary measures that may result in dismissal because 
of the difficulty of replacing men lost. However, the 
policy of the company with respect to the enforcement 
of discipline has not changed. We have lost several em- 
ployees in enforcing these rules, but we find this loss 
is offset by improved morale and discipline among our 
workers. 


At a meeting the other day the question of relaxation 
of company policies came up for informal discussion. It 


was the general consensus of opinion among those pres- 
ent that there can be no relaxation of company rules 
where there are specific actions to be taken for particular 
infractions. Most company rules were established for 
sound reasons, such as safety measures, fire prevention, 
health control, the general welfare of the employees, or 
the protection of the employer’s property. During times 
such as these it is a temptation to suspend or modify such 
regulations, but generally speaking we all agreed that for 
the good and welfare of everyone concerned the only 
thing to do was to enforce the regulations no matter how 
much it hurt at the time. 

At our plant we try to be as fair as possible, but very 
firm, and find that the vast majority of our employees 
respond adequately. We do not hesitate to discharge or 
otherwise discipline an employee who violates company 
policy. We have found that having a “clear record” 
is important to a worker, and the knowledge that records 
are kept and used in requests for references or on man- 
power releases has a salutary effect. 


Unfortunately, ours is one of the companies where 
employees are tending to take rule infractions lightly, 
knowing that the need for manpower is great enough to 
offer them strong job protection. Rules are not being en- 
forced as rigidly as in the past. Industrial relations policy 
regarding these matters has not changed, and personnel 
representatives would like to see strict enforcement to 
maintain morale and efficiency. Supervisory employees 
are likely to be lenient, however, in order to hold their 
workers. It is particularly true that skilled laborers can 
take liberties without fear of suffering the consequences 
prescribed in the regulations. Their actions frequently are 
overlooked, while similar infractions by new or unskilled 
employees usually carry the maximum policy. An at- 
tempt is being made to enforce the rules by appealing to 
competition among the employees themselves. It is hoped 
that the recent WMC job freezing ruling, if effective, 
may assist in the solution of this problem. 


This company has not relaxed on the enforcement of 
rules. Rather, we are insisting that our supervisory foree 
pay more regard to this matter than ever before. It is our 
opinion that people in general prefer to work in an orderly 
factory where proper discipline is maintained. We be- 
lieve that without a high degree of discipline, good 
morale cannot be achieved. In this respect, together with 
the employees’ respresentatives, we have developed a 
disciplinary policy broken down into major and minor 
violations. Major violations call for immediate dismissal, 
while the disciplinary action on minor violations is en- 
forced in accordance with the seriousness of the violation. 
Employees are required to sign statements whenever, in 
the opinion of the foreman, an infraction of rules calls 
for such action. 


POINT 2. The program announced by the War Man- 
power Commission calls for induction into the armed 
services in the not distant future of practically all 
physically fit males between the ages of 18 and 38 with- 
out regard to dependency status and with relatively 
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few given occupational deferments. This would call for 
induction of members of management as well as rank- 
and-file employees. If and when this occurs, how effec- 
tively do you believe that your company and other com- 
panies in your area will be able to meet production 
requirements? 


Reactions on this problem might be summarized in 
the statement that while in general companies have been 
able to adjust to losses through Selective Service reason- 
ably well up to this point, they foresee an inevitable 
drop in productive efficiency if deferment policy be- 
comes so strict that a considerable number of key men 
and supervisory and executive personnel is lost. The 
best picture of the situation is drawn by the following 
comments from particular companies: 


There is little doubt that if the proposed policy of in- 
duetion into the armed forces of most of the physically 
fit males between the ages of 18 and 38 is carried through 
with little regard for occupational deferment, industrial 
production is going to suffer seriously. The most im- 
portant stock-in-trade of American industry is the “know 
how” and conscientious application of supervisors of exec- 
utive and sub-executive rank. If these are to be drawn 
into the armed forces, we cannot hope to attain our 
maximum production possibilities. 


We shall undoubtedly be seriously affected by loss of 
manpower to the armed services. We have already lost 
about 20% of our staff to the armed forces and anticipate 
losing an additional 15% by the end of 1943. It is diffi- 
cult at this time to determine whether or not we shall be 
able to meet our production requirements. Under exist- 
ing circumstances we have done everything possible to 
meet our goals, and have succeeded thus far. We are 
relying on an extensive training program and the employ- 
ment of women and other draft-free employees to meet 
our requirements. It is essential, however, that we be 
permitted to retain our highly skilled employees and the 
bulk of our supervisory staff if production goals are to 
be met. 


We are engaged in war production 100%, and we have 
urgent orders for war production material that we are 
unable to make proper deliveries on now, on account of 
the manpower shortage. We have machinery standing 
idle that should be running, but we cannot operate it on 
account of the failure of the draft authorities to pay any 
attention to our requests for deferments. We believe this 
condition is general, and will effectively slow up the 
war production. 


We have kept abreast of Selective Service for the past 
year and a half, anticipating that some of our executive 
force might be taken from us. Through planned reassign- 
ment of our over-age men and replacement of those men 
taken by Selective Service with over-age and 4-F men 
who had executive potentialities, we were able to gradu- 
ally reinforce our organization with some capable under- 
studies. As a result of this planning, we now feel that our 


production will go forward without any interruptions, 
despite any further losses of manpower to the draft. 


We are, however, concerned with our technical men, 
such as chemical and mechanical engineers and research 
chemists. These men cannot be replaced by older men, as 
it has been found that imagination, inventive genius and 
fertility of mind so necessary for the development of new 
things and creative ideas are an attribute of youth. As 
a man matures, his creative ability encompasses smaller 
spheres and he tends to stay closer to home rather than 
let his imagination run rampant. This is a problem that 
the War Manpower Commmission and other interested 
government agencies will have to solve for us. They are 
aware of the situation and the seriousness of it. If the 
companies who are engaged in industry necessary and 
vital to the war effort are to continue to operate their 
plants at the highest level of efficiency then it’s squarely 
up to Washington to provide the formula for either the 
replacement of these men or their retention at their 
highest level of skill. 


Sixty-nine and three-tenths per cent of our male em- 
ployees on April 15, 1943, were between the ages of 18 
and 38, and this applies to not only rank and file em- 
ployees but also to those in responsible positions of super- 
visors. We have had the practice of making requests for 
deferments only where we will follow with an appeal, and 
to date we have been successful in winning one appeal out 
of three, although our batting average has been consid- 
erably better for deferments. However, with the tighter 
situation, we hardly know what to expect. 


If occupational deferments are in the future disregarded 
or severely curtailed as a matter of national policy, we 
will, of course, be severely handicapped. This, I believe, 
should not happen unless the need for war materials be- 
comes much less great. It is my impression that most of 
the larger companies in this area are following the same 
course as our company, and that those that have been 
able to work out replacement schedules effectively are 
having little trouble through losses of key people. 


The manufacturing organizations of the country, even 
those, like ours, that are engaged one hundred per cent in 
war production (aircraft) certainly are operating much 
less effectively now than a year ago as a result of the loss 
to the armed forces of large numbers of men from all 
categories of employment in the range of laborers to man- 
agement. If, actually, all physically fit males between 
the ages of 18 and 38, without regard to dependency 
status, are to’ be inducted into the armed services with 
relatively few being given occupational deferment, it is 
certain that efficiency will fall further. 


The crux of the matter is the degree to which defer- 
ment will be made upon an occupational basis. In this 
area there has been much talk of the possibility of 7% to 
11% of the draft-eligible males employed by war plants 
as of the first of this year being allowed to stay on the job 
for the duration of the war. To us, these figures seem an 
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irreducible minimum. There must be an adequate Army, 
Navy and Air Force, but the armed forces cannot defeat 
the Axis unless they have adequate, top-quality equip- 
ment delivered on time. The percentage of draftable men 
industry is allowed to keep can be too high from the 
standpoint of the needs of fighting personnel. It should 
be realized, however, that too few skilled laborers and 
management representatives on the production front 
may not only make it impossible to meet production 
requirements but can lose the war. 


The program of inducting men into the armed services 
now being followed by the War Manpower Commission 
is making deep inroads into our organization. It is affect- 
ing skilled factory employees as well as minor executives 
who cannot be replaced. It appears to me that if we go 
in the direction we are now headed that the companies in 
this area will face some very serious problems in the near 
future. In certain areas on the Pacific Coast the plants 
which this company operates are already faced with re- 
cruiting problems which are seriously affecting efficiency 
and lowering production. 


The replacement of male employees between the ages 
of 18 and 38, in accordance with the War Manpower 
Commission’s recently announced program, presents a 
very serious problem in our company. However, we are 
anticipating our problem by “backing up” all of our 
management employees in that age bracket with others 
beyond the age limit. In the case of rank-and-file em- 
ployees, we are training women for all light jobs, and, as 
heavy jobs are vacated, moving the older men to them. 
There is a shortage of labor in our area at this time, but 
we believe that production requirements will be met pro- 
vided manufacturers recognize that there are channels of 
labor available that were not heretofore considered, such 
as women, Negroes, physically handicapped, etc. 


POINT 3. The hardships and difficulties encountered by 
employees in getting to and from work have been cited 
as an important contributory factor in absenteeism 
and the cause of most employee tardiness. In spite of 
share-your-car and other methods of increasing trans- 
portation facilities, is employee transportation proving 
a difficult problem to companies in your community? 
If so, have any noteworthy methods of solving the 
problem been developed? 


An overwhelming majority of companies report that 
the transportation problem has worked out satisfactor- 
ily so far and that very little tardiness or absenteeism 
can be attributed to lack of transportation. A few com- 
panies considered it still a serious problem and looked 
to staggered hours as the best available solution. In one 
case, however, it was believed that staggered hours, if 
put into effect, would further complicate the problem. 
Several expressed the supplementary thought that while 
‘share-the-ride’ arrangements and certain other provi- 
sions had worked out very well so far, the time might be 
approaching when lack of spare parts or new tires for 
workers’ cars might interfere with the effectiveness of 
this program. Two comments on the problem follow: 


Our organization has a particularly effective employee 
transportation department. While there are many in- 
dividual problems that are arising constantly, transport- 
ation here has been so organized that our employees have 
at their disposal the necessary facilities for getting to and 
from work. The outstanding feature of the department’s 
work is its accomplishment in connection with the char- 
tering of buses. Currently, 134 buses owned by six com- 
panies are serving the double purpose of operating on 
their regular runs and taking people to and from our 
plants at the time of shift changes. They serve from 
eighteen to twenty thousand employees. Routing, sched- 
uling, establishing of loading zones and determination of 
fares are all handled by the company. To assist those 
who drive their own cars to work, the company maintains 
an area rationing board which not only cares for the 
gasoline needs of employees but also rations tires, bi- 
cycles, rubber boots and other footwear. A rider-driver 
clearing house is maintained to assist those who have 
space in their cars and those who want rides to get to- 
gether. On a monthly basis recently rides requested have 
totaled 5,800 and rides offered 3,500. 


Transportation was proving a difficult problem in com- 
panies in our community. However, nearly all of the 
large concerns have set up a transportation and rationing 
office of some kind, and, in addition to handling the usual 
transportation and rationing problems, the plant commit- 
tees have gotten together and as a group approached bus 
lines and other transportation facilities to improve 
schedules, ete. 


Sending Employee Magazines Abroad 


Many companies are sending their employee maga- 
zines to workers in military service so that these men 
may be kept in touch with events in the company. 

According to a ruling made early this year by the 
Postmaster General, publications to be sent to men 
overseas must not weigh more than two ounces and 
must be mailed first class. Although this was later 
amended to an eight-ounce limit, first class, the postage 
cost, as well as the realization that cargo space is at a 


premium, is stimulating the publication of special over- 
seas editions of employee publications. 

The new military edition of the magazine published 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Company is a miniature re- 
production of the regular edition distributed to employ- 
ees at the Peoria plant. It is printed by offset on thin 
paper and weighs about 114 ounces, including envelope. 
General Motors Corporation is printing its overseas 
edition of “News & Views” on onion skin. 
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Absenteeism in Industry 


cen accounted for an average loss of 
0.8 days per man and 1.2 days per woman in 
February. These averages were computed from figures 
of absenteeism in fifty-two plants located in eighteen 
states and the District of Columbia and employing 
144,717 persons. War materials constituted about 73% 
of the output of the plants represented. Approximately 
14% of the men and 34% of the women were office 
workers. : 


TaBLeE 1: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 112,600 Mate Emptoyess, Fesruary, 1943 
Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Average Number of Absences 


A Days Tost 
oa per 1,000 Employees per Absence Average 
ee: 
te eT ee a He ere Lot per 
Term | Term |Absences| Term | ‘Term | Absences |=™Ployee 
Over 60 257 | 111 | 368 | 1.8 | 8.38 | 3.8 | 1.4 
= ae 283 55 | 988 | 15] 7.4 | 26108 
45-49...... 304 77 381 1.6 6.9 2.6 1.0 
rie Te 94 ag Aoqse it 1:64 | 8.601 hard here 
$5-89...... 311 a eS eee ae et 
Total... .| 199 60 | 259 | 1.6 | 8.0 | 3.1 | 0.8 


Short-term absences occurred among women at a 
frequency of 332 per thousand, and long-term absences 
at a rate of 101 per thousand. The combined rate was 
434 per thousand, with each absence averaging 2.8 days’ 
duration. 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ABSENCE 


AMONG 32,117 FEMALE Empioyess, Fepruary, 1943 
Number of Hours Worked per Week 


ber of Abse A D Lost 

Bocce sierieet Some | fb acter Brae 

= fatagr sti Conteh 

- | Long- All Short- | Long- mu iper 

Tera Term Absences en Terma Absences Employee 
50-54. 249 80 329 ey 7.0 8.0 1.0 
45-49...... 384 71 455 1.5 5.9 2.2 1.0 
40-44. 312 138 450 1.4 5.3 2.6 1.2 
85-S89...... 390 116 506 Roe 6.5 2.8 1.4 
$0-34...... 427 82 509 1.4 6.3 2.2 1.1 
Total... 332 101 433 1.5 a0 2.8 se 


Of the employees covered by the survey, 22.2% were 
women. Since the government estimates that women 
constituted 33.5% of all persons employed during 
January, it would appear that the Board’s sample was 
somewhat more representative of heavier industry or 
of companies in which women have not been employed 
so rapidly as in industry in general. 


Cases of absences for short terms among the men 
were at a rate of 199 per thousand, and for long terms at 
a rate of 60 per thousand. Their overall rate of absence 
was 259 per thousand, and the days lost on absence 
averaged 2.1, 


ABSENCES COMPARED 


Women accounted for 32% of all absences, 32% of 
those of one, two or three days and the same percentage 
of those extending over four or more days. They showed 
a 68% greater likelihood to be absent than men. Short- 
term absences were 67% more frequent among them 


TasLe 3: FREQUENCY AND DurRATION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 87,247 Mare anp 25,893 Fremate Employers 
Frepruary, 1943 


Short-Term Absences | Long-Term Absences 


Classification 


Absences per 

1,000 employees 
1,000 men.... 
1,000 women. . 


Days lost per 
absence 


than men, and long-term absences 68% more frequent. 
Short-term absences accounted for 40% of the total 
time lost by women because of sickness, nonindustrial 
accidents and personal reasons. 


Errect oF LoNGER Hours 


The relationship of absenteeism to hours of work for 
male employees is indicated in Table 1. The effect of 
longer hours upon illness and other reasons for absence 
becomes apparent. The number of days lost per absence 
is sometimes used to indicate the effect of longer hours 
upon illness and other reasons for absence, but since the 
number of absences per thousand also increases as the 
work week is lengthened the accuracy of this relation- 
ship is somewhat impaired. 

Similar data on hours and the absenteeism of women 
are given in Table 2. It would appear that increased 
hours of work induce absenteeism more among women 
than among men, although the range of weekly work 
schedules for women is not great enough to provide ade- 
quate comparison with men working longer hours. Thus 
it is difficult to determine whether there is a level beyond 
which hours of work have no effect on the number of 
days lost per employee. 
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The reports of thirty-six plants employing 113,140 
persons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative im- 
portance of illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence 


Taste 4: FREQUENCY AND DvuRATION OF ABSENCES 


AMONG 94,476 Mae anp 28,053 FemaLeE EMPLOYEES 
SEPTEMBER, 1942-FEBRUARY, 1943 
Monthly Rates 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost Average 
per 1,000 Employees per Mo. per Absence Number 
Period ee a re ee of Days 
Lost per 
Short- Long- All Long- Employee 
term term | Absences term | Absences | per 
Sept._Nov 
Menjay. 39 200 ‘ ‘ ‘ 7.2 
Women. . 58 359 , f : 10.8 
Dec.—Feb 
Men..... 52 254 é : : 10.8 
Women. . 92 562 19.2 
Sept._Feb 
Men..... 47 230 : : : 9.6 


Women. . 80 425 : : : 15.6 


for personal reasons. Illness accounted for 48.6% of the 
absences; nonindustrial accidents, 2.4%; and personal 
reasons, 49.1%. These causes were responsible for 
60.0%, 3.3% and 36.7%, respectively, of the time lost. 


TaBLe 5: AVERAGE WEEKLY Work Hours 


Women showed a slightly greater tendency to be 
absent for reasons of illness, with 48.8% of their absences 
reported under this category as compared with 48.4% 
for men. Personal reasons were second in importance, 


accounting for 48.5% of women’s and 49.6% of men’s 
absences. Nonindustrial accidents were almost negli- 
gible, amounting to only 2.7% and 2.2%, respectively. 
Overall per annum rates of 9.6 days for men and 14.4 
days for women were somewhat higher than earlier 
rates of the United States Public Health Service and 
were the same as in the Board’s January survey. It is 
particularly noteworthy that the number of days lost 
per absence because of illness and nonindustrial acci- 
dents was higher than because of personal reasons. 

Table 4 includes the average rates of absenteeism in 
the cooperating companies over a period of six months. 
The accuracy of the data previously included in Table 4 
was somewhat impaired by the increases in the sample of 
cooperating companies. However, these figures, repre- 
senting the absence data received from all the reporting 
companies, are equivalent in accuracy to the analysis 
of the reports of absence for 122,530 persons throughout 
the period. The table shows no seasonal change except 
that which is illustrated by the difference between the 
two three-month periods. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Thirty-nine companies employing 124,586 men and 
women in October had increased the number on their 
payrolls 0.4% by the end of February. A further break- 
down of employment changes in these companies 
follows: 


Companies Men Women Total 
100% on war production....... +0.8% +6.9% +1.4% 
757% to 99% on war production. +0.8 +2.1 +1.8 
51% to 74% on war production. —1.3 +2.7 -0.8 
50% or less on war production.. —1.4 +2.1 0.3 
Total. changesea eee -0.6 +3.4 +0.4 


Kine MacRoury 
Management Research Division 


Effect of “Management Absenteeism” on Workers 


NEW ANGLE on absenteeism was presented re- 

cently by a high-ranking inspection officer of the 
armed forces. “Absenteeism of management,’’ in his 
opinion, is an influential factor in absenteeism among 
the rank-and-file workers, especially those on second- 
and third-shift operations. 

During inspection visits to New England war produc- 
tion plants, the officer observed that at the beginning 
of the third shift in one of the plants, the absenteeism 
rate among the workers was close to 50%. A similar 
condition was noted in other plants at the beginning of 
second and third shifts. In all these cases, there was a 
noticeable absence of executives, foremen, or other 
supervisors, the proportion of management to workers 


on these shifts being considerably less than the propor- 
tion maintained on day shifts. 

While not condoning the high absentee rate of night 
workers, the officer pointed out that it was hardly fair 
to criticize workers for absence on second- and third- 
shift operations when management showed a definite 
reluctance to share the inconveniences and possible 
hardships of these schedules. The absence of manage- 
ment was noted by the workers and had a decided in- 
fluence, the officer felt, on the attitude of the second 
and third shifters. 

In contrast, the officer cited the case of a plant in 
which the absenteeism rate was almost negligible. In 
support of his belief that absenteeism on the part of 
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workers was in direct proportion to the presence or ab- 
sence of company executives and supervisors, he pointed 
out that here the company officials had worked out a 
shift schedule for themselves. Every shift was covered 
by a responsible representative of top management, 
with the proportion of foremen and supervisors on the 
night shifts about equal to that maintained on day 
shifts. Morale and attendance were high, and produc- 
tion ahead of schedule. 


Personnel 


Wartime Housing Development 


One of the most serious problems in rapidly expand- 
ing war industries is the housing shortage. Workers’ 
morale may well be demoralized if they are uprooted 
from their familiar surroundings and transplanted into 
crowded industrial areas. The Kaiser Company has 
answered this challenge by constructing several housing 
developments on the Pacific Coast. 


Hudson House in Vancouver, recently completed by 
the company, accommodates 5,070 workers, making it 
the largest and most complete project on the Pacific 
coast for housing single men. One of the primary ob- 
jectives of the developments was to make the surround- 
ings “look homey.’’ The various units are widely sepa- 
rated in spacious grounds, and shade trees help to 
break the severe lines of the dormitories. The center of 
recreational activity is the large recreation building 
with gymnasium, auditorium, library and lounge rooms. 
All athletic equipment is furnished free and intramural 
athletic competition is being planned between the three 
Kaiser yards. A large baseball field and a separate soft- 
ball diamond will also be constructed. 


Comfortable, quiet sleeping quarters are providede 
Interior walls of the dormitories are finished in special 


types of asbestos wallboard with simulated wood grain 
finish. Each tenant has a large locker, and a coil spring 
bed. Showers and washroom adjoin each room. 


A similar housing development has been erected in 


Portland, which will house over 5,000 men. Combined 


board and room costs the workers $12.95 per week. 


Union Representatives at Army Camps 


Recently, several officials of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) went to an Army camp to live for three 
days as members of infantry units and to see at first 
hand how essential were the weapons manufactured in 
the factories where they were employed. 

These representatives of local unions received regular 
Army equipment and accompanied military units on 


In each of the plants cited, bonuses were paid to sec- 
ond- and third-shift workers. It was the conviction of 
the officer that additional pay was of little importance 
in the maintenance of satisfactory attendance records. 
Enthusiasm and morale, he felt, counted most, and to a 
very large extent were affected by the attitude of 
management. 

Eimer W. Ear, Jr. 
Management Research Diwision 


Practices 


regular duties and manoeuvers. The union paid the 
cost of transportation and of their army food. 


One-million-dollar Increase in Credit Union 
Assets 


During 1942, the assets of the East Hartford Federal 
Credit Union, organized by the employees of the United 
Aircraft Corporation, have grown over $1 million during 
1942. Because instalment buying of automobiles, elec- 
trical appliances and many home furnishings has been 
frozen, its services have been curtailed and the credit 
union made practically the same profits in 1942 as in 
1941 even though its capital increased appreciably. 


An outstanding accomplishment of the credit union 
during the past year was the purchase of its own build- 
ing. As a natural sequel.to the shrinkage of loan oppor- 
tunities, the credit union’s holdings of government 
securities nearly tripled during 1942. 


Flame Foilers 


More than a thousand fully trained workers act as 
volunteer firemen or “flame foilers’”’ at the two plants 
of the Bell Aircraft Corporation in Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. Twenty-four-hour vigilance is maintained with 
two uniformed fire officials on duty each shift. Fire 
drills are held every week and volunteers must display 
real interest in their assigned tasks or be dropped from 
the area squads. 


A typical area squad consists of thirty-two men 
headed by a captain and two lieutenants. Three men 
are assigned to handle the hose wagon, thirteen men 
guide the hose, and thirteen more man the portable 
extinguishers and other emergency equipment. 


The chief of Bell’s fire department is a professional 
fire fighter, with twenty years’ experience in the 
Buffalo Fire Department. During his last five years as 
city fireman, he was drill instructor in the Fire Training 


School. 
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Employee Suggestion Awards 

During the twenty years that the General Electric 
Company has had its employee suggestion system in 
operation more than $1,000,000 has been paid in cash 
awards to suggesters whose ideas were adopted. 

In 1940 total suggestion awards amounted to $77,477 
in the company’s nine major plants. In 1941 the total 
rose to $95,203. 

A recent press announcement indicates that the fig- 
ure for 1942 is $158,943. This amount was paid for 
16,204 suggestions that were accepted out of 53,945 
submitted. From these figures it is evident that 30% 
of all suggestions submitted were adopted. 

Following is a three-year summary of suggestion per- 
formance in the General Electric Company: 

1940! 1941! 1948 


Number of suggestions submitted... . 33,049 40,834 53,945 
Number of suggestions adopted....... 11,531 12,453 16,204 
Total amount of awards paid...... $77,477 $95,203 $158,943 


1From Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 43, “Employee Suggestion Systems”, 


Special Employee Publications 

To an extent never before approached, special publi- 
cations are being utilized by companies today in the 
recruitment of workers and the furthering of better 
employee relations. 

Among the most original of recent publications is a 
handbook for prospective employees issued by the 
United Air Lines entitled “About That Job With United 
Air Lines.” This attractively illustrated booklet ex- 
plains the work of the company, describes specific jobs 
available for both men and women, training courses, 
employee benefits and how to apply for a job. Three 
postcard application blanks are inserted. 

The Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix Aviation 


Corporation has issued a special booklet containing the 
names of all members of the Division who have had 
five or more years of service. The honor roll is divided 
into groups of those who received five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty-year service awards. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company has presented to 
approximately four hundred mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts of the men of the 497th Engineer Heavy Shop 
Company a handsome white leather-covered souvenir 
book containing photographs and the story to date of 
the men in the 497th. 


**To The Colors”’ 

Workers of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company pause as they start to work on their shift 
operations to hear an employee bugler sound “Assem- 
bly” and “To the Colors.” At the end of the shifts, 
“Taps” is sounded. 


Store Opened in New Jersey Plant 

A unit of a Newark department store has been set up 
in the aeronautical division of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany at Harrison, New Jersey, for the benefit of women 
employees who find shopping among the most difficult 
personal problems to be solved in connection with full- 
time industrial employment. Located in one of the 
plant’s cafeterias, the store is open for business once a 
week, when fifteen minutes is added to the women em- 
ployees’ lunch hour. 

A staff of sales people, including a pharmacist, take 
orders from displayed samples, and the merchandise is 
delivered to employees’ homes. Wearing apparel, milli- 
hery, accessories, notions and groceries are among the 
items offered. 


Credit Unions in Wartime 


HE CONFERENCE BOARD has received a num- 

ber of inquiries regarding the influence of wartime 
conditions upon employee credit unions. The following 
excerpt from the Monthly Labor Review of March, 1943, 
outlines the more serious difficulties experienced in the 
operation of credit unions during 1942: 


Credit unions have been hard hit by war conditions. 
The first measure to affect them was the regulation on in- 
stalment buying (Federal Reserve Board Regulation W, 
August, 1941), which prohibited the making of contracts 
which could not be repaid within a period of 18 months 
(later reduced to 15 and then to 12 months). A substan- 
tial proportion of loans of any credit union which has been 
in operation for any considerable time consists of the 
larger loans which run for long periods. The immediate 
effect of the regulation was to reduce the size of many 
individual loans and to restrict the granting of large 


loans to such persons as were in a financial position to 
make large monthly repayments. 

There will always remain a certain amount of loan 
business for such purposes as meeting the expenses of 
sickness and death and various family purposes. Much 
of the credit-union business, however, was in loans for 
education, house repairs or remodeling, vacations, insur- 
ance, and other purposes, some of which were incurred 
as desirable though not necessarily as imperative. It is 
this latter class of loans that has fallen so greatly; as the 
emphasis today is on repayment of debts, not on incur- 
ring new ones, many credit unions may feel that they 
cannot with propriety publicize their service in such 
loans. Also the rapid turn-over in credit-union member- 
ship, with men of draft age being called up and others 
transferring to different jobs, poses problems of collection 
that call for strict attention on the part of credit-union 
directors. 
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Karnings, Hours and Employment in the New York 
Metropolitan Area 


EW PEAK levels of earnings, employment, man 
hours and payrolls for wage earners in eighteen 
manufacturing industries in the New York City indus- 
trial area were established in March, 1943. The aver- 
ages which are shown in the accompanying tables are 
applicable to 29% of the workers indicated in the 1939 
Census of Manufactures as belonging to these industries. 


TABLE 1: 


Tur ConFrEeRENCE Boarp 


Source: 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN 18 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA, 1928-1942 


Average hourly earnings rose in each consecutive 
month of 1941 and 1942 until December when they fell 
off fractionally. The December level was retained in 
January and February, 1943, but an increase of 1.2% 
in March raised hourly earnings to a new peak of $.998. 
Since March, 1942, they have advanced 10.0% and 
since January, 1941, the base month of the Little Steel 
decision, they have increased 27.8%. Premium 
overtime payments contributed substantially 
toward these rises as can be seen by the in- 
creases in working hours of 0.7% from Febru- 
ary to March, 4.4% in the year-period, and 


Actual Index Numbers, J , 1939 =100 - 
rears 10.8% since January, 1941. However, for the 
Average longer period since January, 1941, wage-rate 
act iakebas ‘ose Woah | Wee | agerege | Average Se Wenly increases and production and other bonuses 
Earnings | Wage | Earnings | Earnings ni have been largely responsible for higher hourly 
Nenad] Aocthge SSS SC arnrigs, “Even in’months when workine-nours 
ee 8.636 |31.21| 49.0| 86.1 | 112.9| 119.7| 94.3 Were reduced, hourly earnings continued to 
9.7 Behl dude ds 640 | 31.77 | 49.6 | 86.6 | 114.9] 119.1 | 96.5 mount. The decline in hourly earnings in 
- tae pee aie on ae on ae December, 1942, and the static condition in 
mein £6654. 591 | 22.01| 37.2] 80.0| 79.6| 95.9] 83.90 January and February of this year were un- 
nl ee Se oe ane 77.0 cine 92.2 As doubtedly the result of the hiring of large num- 
ro 6 ee : 5.4] 84.8 96.4 2 . . 
Wee Mi LG 645 | 23.77| 36.9| 873| 86.0| 99.0| 86.9 bers of unskilled workers in those months at 
MG. Biats 5 647 | 25.52 | 39.5 | 87.6 | 92.3] 100.1| 92.2 lower base rates. 
i ae ee 702 | 27.65 | 39.5 | 95.0 | 100.0 | 102.7] 97.4 : 
pee I lee ae 741 | 26.16 | 35.3 | 100.3] 94.6 | 100.4 | 94.2 Weekly earnings reached a peak level of 
FORO. AL ee 744 | 28.29 | 38.0] 100.7 | 102.4] 99.7 | 102.7 $45.21 in March. While weekly earnings have 
oy ae re | oe00 | cnt | teas | yess | qos 0 | iiy, been following an upward trend since January, 
1942,.............| 940 | 40.71 | 43.3 | 197.2 | 147.3 | 115.0 | 128.1 1941, there has been greater variation in them 
from month to month than in hourly earnings. 
1942 Ase ge 8 i wae re oe aa ae res A substantial decline in weekly earnings in 
March........| ‘907 | 89.36} 43.4 | 192.7 | 142.4 | 118.2 | 125.8 May, 1942, and fractional reductions in August, 
April meds: .0 2 917 | 40.16 | 43.8 | 124.1 | 145.3 114.0] 127.5 1941, and June, 1942, were completely offset in 
eas ae me ote pt: Pa Peon pe get soe subsequent months. Similarly, weekly earnings 
July...........} .988 | $9.80] 41.9 | 196.9 | 142.2] 114.3] 124.4 declined 1.1% in January, 1943, remained at 
ta oate Say he te pre se np oe es that level in February and advanced 1.9% to 
EptenIDeF sn. «5. : ; : P 3 ; : : 
October........| .978| 43.08 | 44.0 | 1323 | 155.7 | 117.9 | 132.1 | the new March peak. The rise since March of 
‘November...... 988 | 43.27 | 43.8 | 183.7] 156.5 | 118.4 | 182.2 last year, when weekly earnings were $39.36, 
December...... 986 | 44.86 45.5 | 183.4 | 162.3 | 119.7 | 185.6 was 14.9%, and the rise since January, 1941, 
1943 January........ $.986 |$44.37 | 45.0 | 133.4 | 160.5 | 120.4 188.8 when they were $31.94, was 41.5%. 
February.......| .986 | 44.37 | 45.0 | 138.4 | 160.5 | 121.5 | 182.1 ie * : vi IRR 
March......... 998 | 45.21 | 45.3 | 185.0] 168.6|.....]..... Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings in 


1Subject to change when revised cost of living series becomes available 


The indexes of employment have been adjusted to levels 
shown in the special report of the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures covering the New York City industrial area. 
Since January, 1939, is the base month for employment, 
man-hour and payroll indexes, the adjustment to the 
Census necessitated a revision in the three series from 
January, 1928, to date. 


terms of the commodities and services they will 
purchase, have followed an upward trend de- 
spite increased living costs. The March, 1943, level, 
which was only slightly below the December, 1942, 
peak, was higher than in any other month for which 
data are available. 

A greater number of workers were employed in the 
eighteen industries in March, 1943, than in any previous 
month since January, 1928, the first month for which 
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TABLE 2: EMPLOYMENT, MANHOURS, AND PAYROLLS IN 18 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA, 1928-1942 


Source: Tar ConrERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, Index Numbers, Index Numbers, 
January, 1939 =100 January, 1939 =100 January, 1939=100 
Year and Month Year and Month Year and Month 
eT | hea) ee Empley-| fours | ravrolls Het po 
Annual Averages 1932—Continued 1938 January........ 102.7 | 94.5] 94.1 
josa Rabe ee 129.7 | 169.9 | 146.4 May).0. 2%; 80.1] 77.5 | 62.8 February....... 101.6 | 95.6] 95.7 
LO20s sto, MA, 136.2 | 180.6 | 156.5 Joueisteh B. ; 77.3| 74.2| 59.5 reh.n'.gaess 101.3 | 94.8] 95.4 
Co RSE 120.7 | 149.8 | 130.7 Filyie 76.4| 71.3| 56.5 Aprils. dhs 99.1] 92.5] 92.8 
toi 96.9 | 108.5] 95.0 August........ 73.0| 69.3| 54.8 May. 96.3} 88.8| 89.2 
1008 2: hee 78.7| 78.3| 62.6 September. .... 75.0| 76.0| 59.3 June... 8 93.8] 85.3 | 85.6 
1ST Ps hist 78.5| 75.6] 58.2 October........ 75.7| 77.9| 60.3 Jala eos 92.9 | 87.0] 86.9 
1004 cc,oni bn 93.0| 88.1] 74.6 November. .... 73.5| 74.7| 57.5 August........ 94.4] 89.4| 89.6 
1935... 99.2 | 97.9| 85.3 December... . 72.1| 68.3| 52.2 September... 95.3 | 92.0| 92.3 
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Ce 107.0 | 108.7 | 109.6 fe eis 69.2] 63.8| 47.4 [1939 January........ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
10M, eel ae ae 123.4 | 128.3 | 132.2 Mey. oe m1.7| 72.1| 58.1 February....... 102.2 | 103.3 | 103.7 
1Gli ena 162.6 | 178.7 | 200.5 June... 74.2| 78.4| 57.4 March......... 103.7 | 105.9 | 106.5 
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upust sa 83.8 | 81.8| 64.5 1 CR a 103.3 | 103 
1928 January........ 134.0 | 175.5 | 149.4 September..... 87.1} 8%.2] 66.7 Fine Basenotes 1058 105° 106 ; 
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1931 January........ 107.1 | 123.2 | 108.6 September.....| 105.2 | 113.4] 99.1 me Peep pri) ol 
February....... 106.1 | 125.6 | 110.6 October........| 105.9 | 113.8 | 99.5 yeas hae pdt Bee LES 
March 106.5 | 124.2 | 109.1 November.....| 106.3 | 115.7 | 101.4 Aes es a Bese celle 
April Page Nei 102.7 | 116.5 | 102.4 December......| 108.3 | 120.2 | 106.7 am nk a or 0 at ei ; 
a 98.8 | 113.3] 99.7 : a bey SA : 
Tan, Sani aneceu heats 1937 claret snehaees 109.5 | 119.8 | 107.3 October........ 208.8 | 245.5 | 325.1 
‘ebruary....... 113.4 | 127.9 | 115.3 Novemb: 21 
July..U recut, 93.7] 103.7| 90.6 March erecta 3 Pl eet iad 
arch. .. 117.1 | 181.2 |. 119.1 December Q15 
August........ 91.9 | 102.5 | 89.6 April suri tens 119.1 | 130.9 | 121.0 |1943 January........ rare ats 
pepe Ado cerned per tn Ay | 119. .0 ]1943 January........ 221.9 | 266.9 | $56.1 
Septe ay.. 118.3 | 128.7] 120.9 Februa 227.9 | 27 
ra 92.0 | 100.4| 87.0 Janes. chee 120.5 | 128.2 | 121.6 Mavehet et) be tiller 
November..... 88.8 | 94.5] 81.4 SG ieee 119.8 | 125.9 | 191.1 re eae se Me 3) SL 
December... . 88.4] 94.3| 80.9 August........ 119.1 | 124.2 | 120.1 
1982 January........ 86.4) 88.5] 75.1 September..... 119.9 | 198.7 121.9 
February....... 87.5 | 93.4] 78.3 October........| 117.2 | 118.7 | 116.4 
March. 85.0} 89.1] 73.2 November... . . 115.6 | 112.2 | 111.4 
April.......... 82.4 | 80.81 65.4 December... . 107.6 | 102.8 | 102.4 
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these indexes are available. The March index (January, 
1939 = 100) which stood at 232.1 was 1.8% higher than 
in February, 23.7% higher than in March, 1942, and 
65.1% above January, 1941. Total man hours, which 
are influenced by changes in the number of hours 
worked in a week as well as those in employment, also 
rose to new peaks in March. Since February, they have 
risen 2.5%, since March of last year 29.1% and since 
January, 1941, 82.8%. In the same period, increases in 


total payrolls were even greater because of changes in 
hourly earnings as well as in employment and weekly 
hours worked. The March, 1943, peak exceeds the Feb- 
ruary level by 3.8%, the March, 1942, level by 42.1% 
and payrolls in January, 1941, by 133.7%. 


E. B. Dunn 
Dwwision of Industrial Economics 


Questions and Answers 


Question: We understand there is a national or- 
ganization of employee suggestion system directors. 
What is the exact name and nature of this organization ? 
Where are its headquarters and when are meetings held ? 


Answer: The name of this organization is the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Systems. It was 
formed on July 27, 1942, when directors and managers 
of employee suggestion systems in twenty-eight compa- 
nies met in Chicago. Officers are as follows: E. S. 
Taylor, President; H. C. Marmaduke, Treasurer; 
F. A. Denz, Secretary. 

According to the rules and by-laws, “semi-annual 
meetings of the Association shall be held in the spring 
and fall of each calendar year, at a time and place to 
be fixed by the Board of Directors.”’ At the fall confer- 
ence held in Chicago on December 10 there were 211 
delegates present representing 98 companies having 
nation-wide operations. A two-day spring conference 
is scheduled for May 19 and 20 in New York City at 
the Shelton Hotel. 

Full details may be obtained through the Associa- 
tion at Room 730, 220 South State Street, Chicago. 


Question: So many executive orders dealing with 
wage and salary stabilization, manpower and overtime 
compensation have been issued that we are not sure we 
have copies of all of them. Is there a summary available 
identifying the various orders by number and subject 
covered ? 


Answer: -There have been eight executive orders 
issued by President Roosevelt since April, 1942, dealing 
with these subjects, as follows: Executive Order No. 
9139, April 18, 1942, establishing War Manpower Com- 
mission; No. 9240, September 9, 1942, overtime wage 
compensation; No. 9248, September 17, 1942, amending 
No. 9240, Secretary of Labor to determine questions of 
interpretation and application under this order; No. 
9250, October 3, 1942, Stabilizing wages and salaries; 
No. 9279, December 8, 1942, Selective Service included 
under the War Manpower Commission; No. 9299, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1943, Wage and salary adjustments for em- 


ployees subject to Railway Labor Act; No. 9301, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1943, Minimum wartime workweek of 48 hours; 
No. 9328, April 8, 1943, Stabilizing wages, prices and 
salaries. 


Question: We have at present a union agreement 
which contains the standard “maintenance of member- 
ship” clause providing for the usual fifteen-day escape 
period. This contract comes up shortly for renegotia- 
tion. If a new union security provision is included, can 
the escape clause be reinserted giving employees the 
right to resign from the union without jeopardizing 
their employment ? 


Answer: Although no definite ruling has been laid 
down by the War Labor Board, it is the unofficial 
opinion of one of the public members of the board that 
an escape period similar to that contained in the original 
contract would be acceptable to the board. This 
opinion is based in part on the theory that it would not 
change the status of the two contracting parties and not 
to include the escape period would appear to nullify 
the right of the employee to disassociate himself from 
the union, although the original contract only obligated 
him to remain a member of the union for the life of the 
contract. This would be especially important if the new 
contract was to be retroactive to the expiration of the 
preceding agreement. 


Question: It has been our policy in the past to 
grant employees a week’s vacation with pay each year. 
In order to meet war production requirements this year 
we plan to pay each employee the equivalent of ‘one 
week’s compensation at vacation time instead of grant- 
ing time off. Can this be done without obtaining the 
approval of the War Labor Board? 


Answer: According to Interpretative Bulletin No. 3, 
issued by the War Labor Board on April 1, the vacation 
allowance described in this question may be substituted 
for time off without the approval of the War Labor 
Board. 


EE 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, March-April, 1943 


f Pass CONTROL of inflationary tendencies received 
another set-back on May 12 when Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Byrnes restored to the War Labor 
Board certain of its powers to raise wages which had 
been removed as a result of the President’s hold-the- 
line order of April 8. The Byrnes order again permitted 
the WLB to raise wages to “aid in the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war or to correct gross inequities.” 


Under this new order the board is authorized to es- 
tablish wage-rate brackets by occupational groups and 
by labor-market areas “embracing all those various 
rates found to be sound and tested going rates.” These 
brackets are to be stabilized except as the Little Steel 
formula applies, and their minimums are not to be ex- 
ceeded except in unusual instances where war produc- 
tion makes it necessary. Any wage adjustments which 
would raise price ceilings, prevent price-ceiling reduc- 
tions, or raise production costs must be approved by 
Mr. Byrnes. 


fresh start. The original ceilings, based upon prices in 
effect March, 1942, were replaced to a large measure by 
cost-plus-mark-up ceilings. When this procedure proved 
ineffectual, the dollar-and-cents ceilings were decided 
upon. 

ron the whole, the efforts to stabilize prices and wages 
have so far been marked by considerable confusion and 
by contradictions. How effective they have been or how 
effective some other procedure would have been is prob- 
lematical. It is a fact, however, that wages are rising, 
especially in manufacturing, and so is the cost of living. 
Since the beginning of the war, wage rises have far out- 
stripped cost of living increases, and “real” earnings— 
the purchasing power of wages—have mounted to the 
highest level in history. 


Cost oF Liv1ne 


This issue of The Management Record presents for the 
first time THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of the 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES 
MARCH TO APRIL, 1943 


Source: Tor ConFERENCE Boarp 


City Sesion City 
New Orleans............]| +2.4 | Grand Rapids..........]| +1.4 
Baltimore eee 6. a +2.2 | Wilmington, Del....... +1.4 
Boimingban: 2.2.02 +2.2 | Front Royal, Va.......; +1.3 
IN OWT ere i yah mate +20.) |aVleniplis, ccna ote: +1.3 
Clan teern tacts tore ae +1,9 | New Haven. o...c.5 oc. +1.3 
Chattanodga. "ee. wel 1.9 8 | Bulislomee, Ae c. asc. +1.2 
Los Angeleste 7 -oce.aes eel. 8<)| Daytonears, ah.o.- dots +1.2 
San Francisco........... +1.8 | Huntington, W. Va..... +1.2 
WOUNPBEOWNL eg os ec one ek. Ca CHCINNAtly =... cere ne mc. +1.1 
Saeramento,.... fee eee ee knee CDallagwese: Je. +1.1 
Bridgeport are. epee borne tel, Osmall old CNY CF Someere eg tae +1.1 
Manchester, N. H.......| +1.5 .| Des Moines............] +1.1 
Pitledelpitia- ee... Ly | EMIGy bagless sce a etal Poke 
Richmond: 24 sen es «, $1.8 «| Lousyillectoaeumen panes ele 
Roanoke, Va............| +1.5 | Minneapolis........... +1.1 
Ste Luin eee re +1.5 Rockford, Ill...........) -l.1 


While the order of April 8 had its limitations and cer- 
tain of its provisions were to a degree conflicting, this 
new order comes close to reestablishing the WLB as a 
wage-raising body. To quote an editorial caption which 
appeared in the press, the import of this order leads to 
the question, “Hold-What-Line 2?” 

The dollar-and-cents food price-ceiling provision of 
the President’s order of April 8 is being put into effect. 
Long lists of ceilings for specific food items are appear- 
ing in the newspapers serving the areas to which they 
apply. This step in price control might be termed a 


; . : 
city eee City —- 
WoausauWissec ages ELT |) Detroit. cae +0.6 
Chicago. caus erent seat +t.O. [ indiananoha.. 2. Saas +0.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va...:} +1.0° } Oakland22:...0 27. +0.6 
SYTACUSE a ose sa mtauees es +10 |’ Rochester. Cetane..ce +0.6 
Boston. och. tae 40.9" | Seattle se. 0 wo rears +0.6 
WUANSIN Go ote desu ote “FU. 8 uw | mpOkanew os, <u aon +0.5 
Lynn. ..e6y ote cutee en +9 Ol UStiPauls 2. sen). ceeee +0.4 
Meadville, Pa; caccces|) 0.0" | Bel Riverqc. oe foe +0.3 
Milwauke@ssc cob scue +09 jo |New Yorks. oer: scoae +0.3 
Muskevzon® oc cticac ats Of UES bORg hc on semen +0.8 
Providente: 7.n.007. 12. FOS" VP "Poledo.- oe eee +0.3 
Akron. S3:6.400e eee +027 Oo} Duluth. Se02. oe +0.2 
Cleveland). cna. kureereerenaee. +0.7 | Portland, Ore.......... +0.2 
Kansas City, Mo....... FOG f ELOUSUON Aerie «4 stoceeers 0 
MANE rans’ oe as Oe Oe +0. 7° =|" Maconttarcec ciao =Oirl 


cost of living on wartime budgets. (See page 198.) The 
new indexes provide measures of cost of living changes 
which take into consideration the effects of rationing 
and shortages. The regular indexes based on Pre-World 
War IT budgets will continue to be published as a sup- 
plementary feature. 

The wartime index for the United States rose 1.0% 
between March and April, an increase which reflects an 
advance of 2.3% in the retail prices of food, particularly 
fresh vegetables. Since January, 1941, living costs on 
this basis rose 20.9%. 
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By Cities 


_ The accompanying table shows that the cost of war- 
time budgets rose between March and April in 60 of the 
62 cities for which data are available. In only Houston 
did no change occur and in only Macon did a decline 


Cost or Livina IN THE UNITED States 
Source: Tot ConrEeRENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


“929 1933 1938 1942 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
(amounting to 0.1%) occur. In practically all cities, 
sharply rising food costs have been the outstanding 
feature. 


WacgEs AND Hours 


Hourly earnings of the average wage earner in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries surveyed by the 
Board stood at $.987 in March. This new peak level 
was 0.5% higher than that in February; 30.0% higher 
than in January, 1941; and 67.3% above the 1929 aver- 
age. The work week in March averaged 44.7 hours, 
which, when coupled with the hourly earnings figure of 
$.987, shows weekly earnings of $44.31. This average 
pay was likewise at a peak level and was 1.0% higher 
than in February; 44.8% above the January, 1941, level; 
and 55.2% greater than the 1929 average. 

Thus the picture remains clear of higher and higher 
earnings for manufacturing workers which far outstrip 
rises in living costs. 


Wage-rate Increases 


Although wage-rate increases have been less numer- 
ous since November, 1942, than they had been pre- 
viously, they are still being granted and, when coupled 
with overtime, have had a definite influence on the up- 
ward trend in average earnings. 

According to reports made to Tue CONFERENCE 
Boarp, 0.9% of the workers in twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries during March were granted wage-rate in- 
crements averaging 6.0%. The largest rate changes were 
12.6% in book and job printing, 12.1% in chemicals, 
11.0% in paper products, and 10.2% in the heavy 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WorKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! Industries? 


Date 
Wage Earn-| Wage-ra - 
ers PAffected Teeeen Nagy ae patie, 
r 1942 
BIVUDLY cro eiogstoreeyird ese n.d. n.d. 3.7 6.1 
February: ceciot cit. sees 1.9% 7.9% aa ee 
Miarchec smarter cieyacetse: 2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
ADIs seas codes aa 2.5 8.0 4.0 wo 
May. acc. chet ot neers 4.2 8.3 Cte 6.4 
Sune ety eee 8.7 8.3 4.3 U5 
SULLY Spccareiere«) cette sewn es 6.4 Tel 4.6 Tal 
August perience 9.1 7.7 9.6 5.8 
September 7.8 7.4 5.7 6.5 
October estenicaremeeee 2.1 6.9 5.3 6.7 
November............ 0.5 9.3 6.6 6.7 
December 3a... 3....0 25.45 0.9 6.0 250 5.0 
1943 
VADUALYD cist holies eee n.d. n.d. 0.6 14.4 
BeDRUAT YD sae ncdaiee tees n.d. n.d. 1.3 7.6 
Marchpis . 5.3 Scene es n.a. n.d. 0.9 6.0 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


n.a.Not available 
?Tue ConrerEnce Boarp i 


pPreliminary 


equipment industry. However, they affected relatively 
few workers. A substantial number of wage earners in 
foundries were granted increases averaging 5.0%. 


REVISED SERIES 


In addition to the new wartime cost of living figures, 
this issue also presents a revision of THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of earnings, hours and employment in 
the New York metropolitan area. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, March, 1943 


N MARCH, 1943, earnings, employment, man hours, 
and payrolls of wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries reached new peaks, according to 
THe ConFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey. 
The work week of 44.7 hours was longer than in any 
other month since May, 1930. 

Since women are becoming more important as work- 
ers in the heavy equipment branch of foundries and ma- 
chine shops, wage data for them are presented in the 
accompanying tables for both February and March. 
Averages shown for all wage earners are not comparable 
with those previously published, and for a continuous 
series, the averages for “all male” workers must be used. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EaArninecs, 25 INDUSTRIES 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
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Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries rose in March for 
the thirty-second consecutive month. At $.987 they 
exceeded hourly earnings in January, 1941, by 30.0%. 
Weekly earnings rose an average of 1.0% in March to 
$44.31, and were 44.8% above January, 1941, earnings 
of $30.61. “Real” weekly earnings rose fractionally 
in March, with living costs having risen slightly less 
than weekly earnings. However, “real” weekly earn- 
ings were 21.2% greater than in January, 1941. 

The effect of the Executive Order of February 9, 
establishing a 48-hour work week in thirty-two areas 
designated as having critical labor shortages, upon the 
hours of workers in the twenty-five industries has been 
negligible since these industries cover a country-wide 
distribution of plants. This order became effective on 
February 22 and regulations applicable to it were issued 


by Chairman McNutt of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion on February 27. Hours worked a week in the indus- 
tries under survey averaged 44.7 in March, a rise of 
only 0.2 hours from the February level and the same 
as the average monthly increase in the year from Feb- 
ruary, 1942, to February, 1943. 

Wage earners in only two of the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries averaged more than forty-eight 
hours of work a week, in March. In the machine and 
machine tool industry, working hours averaged 50.8 as 
against 49.8 a week in February, and in the heavy 
foundry equipment industry 48.1 hours of work were 
averaged in both February and March. While the 
plants surveyed are widely distributed throughout the 
country and an average of forty-eight hours of work in 
one week could not be expected, increased hours of 
work for all plants might reflect the introduction of the 
48-hour work week in the thirty-two areas. 

With the automobile industry, which is centralized in 
Detroit, one of the designated areas, the work week de- 
clined from an average of 46.1 hours a week in February 
to 45.5 hours in March. On the other hand, the work 
week in the rubber tire and tube industry, which is mainly 
located in the Akron, Ohio, area, averaged 44.6 hours a 
week in February and 45.1 hours in March. Similarly, 
in the foundry, hardware and small parts industry and 
in “other foundry products,” electrical manufacturing, 
agricultural implement, lumber and mill work, and 
furniture, increases in working hours were recorded. 
Even in the iron and steel industry, to which the execu- 
tive order was not specifically directed, and in which 
three shifts have long been in effect with production 
exceeding what was considered its full capacity, work- 
ing hours rose from 41.6 in February to 42.5 in March. 

Examining the work week of male wage earners only, 
it is found that 45 hours of work or more were averaged 
in fifteen industries in March. Working hours were only 
slightly lower in the remaining ten industries, since 
working hours for male workers in all twenty-five indus- 
tries averaged 45.7 in March. In fact, the news and 
magazine printing industry was the only one in which 
the men averaged fewer than 40 hours a week in March. 
On the other hand, the women, who are becoming an 
increasingly important factor in manufacturing, aver- 
aged only 41.0 hours of work a week in March. They 
averaged more than 45 hours in only two industries, 
and in no instance worked 48 hours or more in March. 

Employment advanced 0.8% in March and reached 
a new peak for the fifteenth consecutive month. The 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average | Average Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


; azemge | args | haa em = 
ate andes ent Week Dex ex oy Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Baaks Per! Employ: Total 
; Barner Earner |~ ‘cicada | one per] ment a Payrolls 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Barner ae 
O49 March co .cc.csi0<c/ae $.888 | $388.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
ADU Et ot cc, Mee oe .896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
IMayaske ec. ee ae . 906 89.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 LZ 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
i hitceee eee ee .917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
Lelie aoe enna . 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 135.7 117.5 203.0 
AUPUSUE AT See eos . 940 40.87 43.2 41.2 173.8 177.2 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... .957 41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 12S 219.2 
Octoberan ssa cute 5 . 958 42.10 43.6 41.4 ial 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November. ......... . 966 42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
December........... .970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 UIW56: 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
1948 January............. .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 239.5 
INGDFURFY ee iio 5a ccs .982 43.85r 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.87] 161.97 90.4 148.0r} 133.87] 243.9r 
Narehirsestrct s sna cr . 987 44.31 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.5 135.0 247 3 
rRevised See footnotes on page 282 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InvustRr Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. 
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Pe Rubperttires and tubés.v. < .0. soe sacar nine «leralere on 1.192 1.169 53.78 52. 45.1 44.6 42.9 42.8 
DmOthermibper proguets. ov. . asc anil se -eie.ccinde Fe 958 946 43.35 42. 45.2 45.0 41.7 41.8 
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ee MET SSRT 1 RT LB e8S4  .the cut. te .866 .859 37.35 36. 43 .2 43 .0 40.7 40.6 
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Ga Other woolem ProductS*o ate. «2 ofso1c0m se sory eres .893 . 882 39.20 38. 43.9 44.0 41.5 41.5 
Foundries and machine shops..........-...-++++++++5> 1.074 1.067r | 51.55 50 48.0 47.Tr 44.7 re 
MER CUITICEICS Ae Raa Ore a echt cette rests > Dieta s eatn oO whe tales + ons 1.041 1.027 48.94 47 47.0 46.6 42.8 a 
2. Machines and machine tools.............2.+.-0+5- 1.055 | 1.050 | 53.62 | 52 50.8 | 49.8 | 46.7 | 49.5 
Gmirleavysequinineat® 1 6 .ak% 00. 5...04.c5i08 vpdoues 1.166 | 1.159 | 56.12 | 55 48.1 48.17 ” ise 
Ma iardwire and bihall pafts....0.fe.. 05.00. 200 fs- 1.025 | 1.0%6r | 48.49 | 48. 47.3 | 47.0r| 42.6 | 42.6 
Ocha eaductaier. 4k AES... Riche OSs cere oes 1.041 | 1.035 | 48.95 | 48. 47.0 46.8 | 44.9 43.7 
QS LINDUBTREDS; 2. Sashes < cake aloe levee spo 2Ghdsei6ie <fofele. 0's) eiacernhe $. 987 $ .982 $44.31 $43 44.7 44.5 42.6 42.3 
puabee ers oaee se NES ee eee 
aleneas wees $.827 $ .816 $31.06 $31 37.6 38.1 40.0 39.8 
ok DEES Se Dacre een aed 1.203 | 1.194 | 49.47 | 48 411 | 40.6 | 398 | 39.5 
OT PINDUSTRIS as oct ne ol cis tcl aves slave slalale s.,Siers ei'ois. sls sip eye $.989 $ .984 $44.28 $43 44.6 44.4 42.5 42.3 
a ‘a 
Sg Ai, Re cvce I ncRE nRoe RIR C RSI BO POM ae Rreer $.991 $.992r | $44.81 $45 45.2 45 .6r 47.4 46 .8r 
eee es cake opr d ema-rechtt 1.230 | 1.938 | 56.53 | 57 45.9 46.4 47.6 47.6 


See feeteotes on page 92 
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number of workers in the twenty-five industries in 
March was 47.0% above the average for the year 1929 
and 36.1% greater than in January, 1941. Total man 
hours, showing both increased employment and longer 
working hours in March, rose 0.9% to a new peak. They 
exceeded the January, 1941, level by 51.5%. Total pay- 
rolls continued their upward spiral and rose 1.4% in 
March. They were affected by higher hourly earnings 
and by greater employment and increased working 
hours. Since January, 1941, payrolls have risen 97.1%. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Workers in the cement industry received $.827 an 
hour in March, or 1.3% more than in February, as a 
result of a shift in employment. Although the number 
of workers employed in the industry declined 3.1% in 
March, the number of lower-paid unskilled workers was 
reduced 6.6% as compared with only 2.6% in the num- 
ber of higher-paid skilled workers. Thus skilled workers 
comprised a larger proportion of all workers in March so 
that average hourly earnings for the entire group were 
higher. With the average number of hours worked a 


week in March reduced by a slightly larger percentage 
than hourly earnings were increased, weekly earnings of 
$31.06 were 0.1% lower than in February. 

An 0.8% increase in the hourly earnings of workers in 
petroleum refineries in March reflected longer working 
hours and additional premium overtime payments. 
March earnings of $1.203 an hour were exceeded only 
by those of workers in the automotive defense industry 
and in shipyards. Petroleum-refining workers averaged 
$49.47 for a work week of 41.1 hours. 

A sharp reduction in the working hours of aircraft 
workers in March brought their average work week 
down to 45.2 hours. This average, which was the lowest 
recorded for any month since this survey was begun in 
December, 1941, was affected by declines of 1.1% in the 
hours of women workers and of 0.9% in those of skilled 
men. With overtime bonus payments thus curtailed, 
hourly earnings of all workers declined 0.1%. They 
were, however, higher than in any other month except 
February. The combined effect of lower hourly earnings 
and shorter working hours was reflected in weekly earn- 
ings 1.0% below those of February. A shorter work 
week in this vital defense industry reflects the employ- 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Pa: 
InDUsTRY Hourly, Actual Meee eee sire 
Actual Real a 
Mar. Feb. Mar Feb. Mar Feb Mar. Feb. Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. 
Agricultural implement................ 195.5 | 194.67) 184.3 | 182.77] 179.3 | 1 55 
Agta A, 36 feb RSP ote daa Pate 202.8 | 201.17] 193.5 | 194.5 | 188.2 hea ae ee A nee pe eae 
Booband shies hinds oues vebbes 138.4 | 188.2 | 121.2 | 193.3] 117.91 121.1] 993| 96.9| 87.11 861| 1204] 119 6 
Chemical. °F.42... 5,2. Mesa. bie, 198.2 | 198.2 | 160.6 | 166.2 | 156.2 | 163.3 | 161.7 | 162.5 | 131.0 | 186.2 | 259.7 | 270.1 
Cotton—North .... 2... ceeeceeeee eee 166.3 | 164.7 | 151.8 | 148.2 | 147.7 | 145.6 | 52.3| 53.8] 47.7| 48.4] 79.4] 79.7 
Electrical manufacturing............... 185.6 | 185.6 | 181.6 | 180.7 | 176.7 | 177.5 n.a. na na na na 
Biiraltaret.. 6.05...) 48h 2428s, 179.7 | 177.4 | 176.4 | 173.8 | 171.6 | 170.7 | 135.0 | 185.5 | 132.7 | 192.9 | 288-1 | o85-5 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 197.6 | 195.0 | 175.6 | 170.9 | 170.8] 167.9] 89.6] 90.5] 79.6] 79.2] 157.3 | 154.7 
Iron and steel’,........ SM cchdae halts 185.1 | 185.4 | 137.0 | 134.8 | 183.3 | 131.9 | 127.3 | 127.0} 93.8] 91.6 | 174.4 | 170. 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 174.3 | 174.8 | 157.8 | 156.9 | 158.0 | 154.1| 93.4| 84.7| 7531 76:3 | 1812 | I90' 
Lumber and millwork................. 214.0 | 215.0 | 189.2 | 184.4] 184.0] 181.1] 58.7] 60.6| 51.9] 521] 1111 ee 
Meatpacking 05 ins cisions vit Cus 177.4 | 177.0 | 152.4 | 149.3 | 148.2 | 146.7 | 146.3 | 155.3 | 195.7 | 191.2 | 223.0 | 931.9 
Paint and varnish................+.... 167.2 | 167.4 | 148.6 | 148.7 | 144.6 | 146.1 | 143.1 | 143.6 | 127.1 | 127.5 | 212.6 | 213.5 
Pipeand vdloe.. 5. eh cach. 171.4 | 172.2 | 153.9 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 149.9 | 113.7 | 114.1 | 101.9 | 100.9 | 175.0 | 174.1 
Paper products...........0.ccceceeees 173.9 | 174.6 | 160.0 | 161.8 | 155.6 | 158.9 | 180.3 | 177.0 | 166.2 | 164.8 | 288.5 | 286.4 
Printing—book and job..............4. 140.1 | 140.4 | 134.2 | 134.3 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 126.2 | 126.6 | 120.6 | 121.0 | 169.4 | 170. 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 149.4 | 146.5 | 180.5 | 127.1 | 126.9 | 124.9] 124.8 | 127.8 | 109.3 | 111.1 | 162.9 ine 
Rubber... eeseseeeeeeseeseeseeeees 174.8 171.2 | 175.8 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 168.2 | 115.9 | 116.2 | 116.9 | 116.2 | 203.8 | 198.9 
Silk and rayon. ......4.s esses eesees 144.8 141.9 138.5 180.8 129.7 128.5 87.1] 86.9] 80.0] 79.9] 116.1 | 113.7 
Foundries and machine shops. ......... 187.4 | 186.27] 181.7 | 179.47] 176.8 | 176.27 ore 246 Sr] 240.0 087 ir 150-4 rie 
Aoundrien ®t. 55.. Cees. overs ; 5. ; 
2, Machines and machine tools....... 192.2 | 191.3 | 196.4 191 4 191.1 1880 a 7 rales ee a Bais cS 
s. Heavy equipment® sees esse 174.0 | 173.0r| 170.0 | 168.9r| 165.4 | 165.97] na. | wal mal ac liens ie 
. Hardware and smal parts.........}| 200.2 | 200.4r] 195.4 | 194.27} 190.1 190. a a 8 9 er 
5. Other products..............0.0.. 185.9 | 184.8 | 179.1 | 177.4 | 174.2 74:8" ae 780 007 28618. Se epee 
To a ae 182.4 | 181.5 | 166.5 | 164.87} 162.0 | 161.97] 148.5 | 148.0r| 135.0 | 133.8rl 247.3 | 243 97 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


rubber tires and tubes, other rub 
aSee footnotes on page 232 pet prodaste, 


woolen and worsted goods, other 
rRevise ‘ wage 
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ment of an increasing number of women workers, who to fall 0.6% to $1.230, the lowest since December, 1942. 
average one or two fewer hours each week than male As a result, the weekly pay envelope of shipyard work- 
workers. Women constituted only 4% of all workers in ers contained $56.53, or less than in any month since 


the industry in March, 1942, and 35% in March, 1943. June, 1942, 
Similarly, working hours in shipyards declined 1.1% 


in March to average 45.9 a week. They were lower than Lazor STATISTIC s iv Marcu 

in any other month since November, 1941. This reduc- H ourly earnings of $.987 in March, were 0.5% higher 
tion resulted largely from a decline of 1.6 hours, or than in February, 11.1% above March, 1942, and 67.3% 
3.6%, in the hours of unskilled male workers. The aver- more than the average for 1929. 

age work week of skilled male workers was only frac- Weekly earnings in rising 1.0% in March reached a 
tionally lower than it had been in February, having de- peak of $44.31. They were 16.2% higher than a year 
clined from 46.8 to 46.5 hours. While women worked before and 55.2% greater than in 1929. 

an average of 0.7% of an hour longer than in February, Hours a week averaged 44.7 in March. They exceeded 
their number is so small a proportion of all workers that the February average by 0.2 hours, or 0.4%, the March, 
their hours do not affect the general averages. Shorter 1942, average by 2 hours, or 4.7%; they fell short of 
working hours in March caused average hourly earnings the 1929 average by 3.6 hours, or 7.5%. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1943 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
————=—=—C_CPreaQ« <&_<~<T~Oo——— ll SS es, 
ALL MALE FEMALE 


; Earni 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 


ja | ee [ab eeew | | RetaWeek(per per Week per 
esd Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar Feb. Mar Feb Mar Feb. Mar Feb. Mar Feb Mar Feb 
Agricultural implement................ $1.104 |$1.0977r|$51.60 |$51.02r] 46.7] 46.5 | $.805 | $.8007r/$36.49 1$36.397| 45.3 | 45.5 
Automopuees - see ee ce Se. tele. t 1.339 | 1.326r;) 61.91 | 62.037] 46.2 46.8r| .995 .952r| 41.87 | 40.617] 42.1 42. .7r 
Hanan blo, .6.0).22.. £5. 22. 82. 805 | .803 | 32.78 | 33.21] 40.7] 41.4| .570] .568 | 22.38 | 92.81| 393] 40.2 
arable Se 1.0808 | 02. 76...800.k 1.072 | 1.072 | 46.95 | 48.45 | 43.8] 45.2| .679 | .673 | 26.96 | 27.93 | 39.7| 41.5 
Rayon and allied products..........| .980 .962 | 40.77 | 39.35 41.6 40.9 669 661 | 25.62 | 25.12 38.3 38.0 
Gotton—-North ee eek eens eet ce es 8 .805 .798 | 37.05 | 35.95 46.1 45.0 661 653 | 27.03 | 26.58 40.9 40.7 
Electrical manufacturing............... T.18S | L177" | 56-87 | 56718 | 4851 | 4727 778 775. | 34.16 | $3.91] 43.9 | 43.7 
ee A 990 | .971 | 48.10 | 47.04 | 48.6] 48.4] .683] 686 | 29.46] 99.48] 43.2] 43.0 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.041 | 1.030 | 44.86 | 44.00 43.1 42.7 633 622 | 25.47 | 24.67 40.3 39.7 
Eronvant) eteel.C.cew oven eet es cduewstep oi 1.103 | 1.105 | 46.87 | 45.97 | 42.5] 44.6 negee Pe = 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... ‘871 | .871 | 37.92 | 37.80 | 43.6] 43.4| .689| .688 | 27.37 | 27.02] 39.7] 396 
Lumber and millwork. ...............- 1.012 | 1.017 | 44.30 | 43.19 | 43.8] 42.5 ae Sn ee wee, 3S 
Meat, packing. blew art sisscs tea n'> waterets .881 .881 | 38.49 | 37.68 43.7 42.8 662 656 | 25.94 | 25.71 39.2 39.2 
Part AI y ALIS sy csench araeds co ore afsiaieiwloions . 922 .916 | 40.38 | 39.85 43.8 43.5 693 668 | 26.40 | 25.12 38.1 37.6 
Paperiandypulp: tru. egeece. seh a. asi . 887 .889 | 41.68 | 41.19 47.0 46.3 622 623 | 25.54 | 25.45 41.0 40.8 
Raper produciiae cic i. 6s Sats oe poise .910 .911 | 41.88 | 42.29 46.0 46.4 599 596 | 24.45 | 24.41 40.9 41.0 
Printing—book and job........-....... 1.074 | 1.076 | 48.56 | 48.78 45.2 45.3 584 581 | 24.20 | 23.89 41.5 41.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .| 1.186 | 1.127 | 44.88 | 43.88 | 39.5] 38.9 621 583 | 24.13 | 23.33 | 38.8] 40.0 
1ST be oe Oe Aen 05 ee 1.242 | 1.225 | 58.67 | 57.31 47.2 46.8 792 770 | 32.96 | 31.80 41.6 41.3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.305 | 1.283 | 60.60 | 59.08 46.5 46.1 884 851 | 37.07 | 34.88 41.9 41.0 
2, Other rubber products............ 1.139 | 1.129 | 55.30 | 54.20 |] 48.6] 48.0 715 706 | 29.60 | 29.34] 41.4] 41.6 
Silk and! rayon... seis osetia sale ele oo .811 .786 | 36.63 | 35.79 45 .2 45.5 564 562 | 22.13 | 21.86 39.3 38.9 
WV Oa eh tear ee ctiave pe: Srciata.« Kis (2 Sb le», \e . 934 .924 | 41.68 aa ae es Ae, Lb oriae a re ae ate 
OOUS rats o's 6s « .912 .905 | 40.18 : : : ; 5 : 3 
e Preteen breccias Mis ene ors ks . 963 .951 | 43.82 | 43.30 45.5 45.5 736 729 | 30.04 | 29.91 40.8 41.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.121 | 1.1127] 54.54 | 53.817} 48.7] 48.4 Fine 766 | 34.42 | 33.277] 44.3 | 43.5r 
ME OUNCIIES 9: Mere Pastoramyans uncer ico ehscne 1.053 | 1.035 ioe os a Ff ‘ re: oe oy ea a Be a re: 
i ING tOON. eves. tL dO 1d. LOOM OF. : é : : : : 
A speci cait aer gd Seacinetc tke Feac 1.177 | 1.169 | 56.90 | 56.47r| 48.3 48.3 783 773 33.39 32 48 42.7 42.0 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.101 | 1.1017] 53.51 | 53.217} 48.6 | 48.37) 767 758r| 33.28 | 32.43r] 43.4 ae .8r 
BaOther products. saan. s&s led phtee- 1.104 | 1.096 | 52.68 | 52.06 47.7 47.5 785 772 | 34.71 | 34.15 44.2 44.2 
SETINDUBTRINSY. eae si sale ki/alewis « dewieis $1.069 |$1.0647/$49.01 |$48.447] 45.7 45.4 | 8.677 | $.669 |$27.85 |$27.447] 41.0 40.9 
RR tee Cee c esse $.827 | $.816 |$31.06 |$31.10 37.6 38.1 
es Kefinihenet (66 <a aeows. 1.203 | 1.194 | 49.47 | 48.45] 41.1] 40.6 
ST IINDUSTRIBB Reco. sie $6 rece os ne $1.069 |$1.0647/$48.87 |$48.297r) 45.6 | 45.3 
ee ¢ q 
i .../81.079 |$1.0797/$49.58 |$50.007r} 46.0 46 .3r| $.822 | $.8237r/$36.04 |$36.437r] 43.8 44.3r 
TE OE RRRO ER ary ba ae Oat eae er -rideldoalecatcs'| 00s) castti sovane| 40 daelvan: winlas 4 


See footnotes on page 232 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnskILLED 


Average Earnings 


Sxmtzp aNnD SemI-SKILLED 


Average Hours Average Hours 
InpusTRY per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar. Feb. Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 
Agricultural implement................ %.885 | $.8787r,$42.61 |$40.957r} 48.2 46 .67rj$1.134 |$1.1257/$52.78 |$52.32r] 46.5 46.5 
Antomobile’, 50s ecccse cn easiness eric 1.099 | 1.0797) 51.11 | 49.547) 46.5 45.97r| 1.374 | 1.3587] 63.50 | 63.687] 46.2 46.9r 
iBootand shoes cae.) acics ete saree 453 .453 | 18.34 | 18.93. 40.5 41.8 .817 .815 | 33.27 | 33.69 40.7 41.3 
Chemical¥ise sc. sa se ae ops eos tet ane 910 .907 | 39.68 | 40.45 43.6 44.6 | 1.127 | 1.127 | 49.36 | 51.05 43.8 45.3 
Rayon and allied products........... 7134 TLS | 29.78 2S. ke 40.5 39.4 | 1.008 .991 | 41.93 | 40.63 41.6 41.0 
Cotton— North acc <- seicieteste are ences 729 .720 | 33.14 | 32.53 45.5 45.2 . 839 .833 | 38.87 | 37.46 46.3 45.0 
Electrical manufacturing.............-. .876 .866 | 40.79 | 40.18 46.6 46.4 | 1.220 | 1.214 | 58.86 | 58.14 48.3 47.9 
Burnituretes soem ers neces 167 .735 | 36.81 | 33.97 | 48.0] 46.2 | 1.032 | 1.014 | 50.23 | 49.57 | 48.7] 48.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 658 | .646 | 29.66 | 28.80 | 45.1] 44.6 | 1.076 | 1.065 | 46.18 | 45.35 | 42.9 | 42.6 
Fron andisteel®s, tack sec cree nese ees .852 .850 | 34.61 | 33.66 40.6 39.6 | 1.151 | 1.153 | 49.33 | 48.43 42.9 42.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 647 .648 | 26.92 | 27.19 41.6 42.0 . 928 -928 | 40.90 | 40.65 44.1 43.8 
Lumberiand millwork. sa... 2 «(she 760 .751 | 32.55 | 31.55 | 42.8] 42.0 | 1.085 | 1.089 | 47.79 | 46.36} 44.1 | 42.6 
Meabinackings seco c1.cmece «sa scrte cine 763 .755 | 32.93 | 32.00 43.2 42.4 .947 .955 | 41.62 | 41.04 43.9 43.0 
Paintand! varnishvcs. ae: josnae ee HAE .770 | 32.40 | 31.65 41.7 41.1 .998 .987 | 45.01 | 44.42 45.1 45.0 
Paper‘and! pulpea.nce ceecet eee se oor .750 .748 | 33.91 | 33.76 45.2 45 .2 .947 .952 | 45.31 | 44.60 47.9 46.9 
Paper products... 20s... sacmeiacdes SaaS 728 2134) 32.08: | 33.17 44.0 45.2 .980 .980 | 45.91 | 45.99 46.8 46.9 
Printing—book and job................ 654 .655 | 29.08 | 29.19 44.5 44.6 | 1.245 | 1.248 | 56.66 | 56.93 45.5 45.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 721 .723 | 27.75 | 27.35 | 38.5 | 37.8 | 1.248 | 1.239 | 49.68 | 48.58} 39.8 | 39.2 
Rub bers crsnystaietecua ce aie pate ove eee stan .909 .896 | 40.81 | 41.75 44.9 46.6 | 1.251 | 1.234 | 59.19 | 57.73 47.3 46.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 997 .985 | 46.36 | 46.39 | 46.5 | 47.1 | 1.313 | 1.291 | 60.99 | 59.40 | 46.4] 46.0 
2. Other rubber products............ .720 .721 | 29.98 | 32.84 41.7 45.5 | 1.150 | 1.140 | 56.06 | 54.82 48.8 48.1 
Wooltentasc. coe cet ee eee 758 . 156 | $2.42 | $2.31 42.8 42.7 | 1.019 | 1.002 | 46.50 | 45.45 45.6 45.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 174 773 | 32.25 | 32.32 41.7 41.8 | 1.003 -986 | 45.88 | 44.45 45.8 45.1 
2. Other woolen products*........... hee 2718 | 32,85.) $2.80 45.5 45.0 | 1.037 | 1.020 | 47.17 | 46.61 45.5 45.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... .916 .906 | 43.58 | 42.87 | 47.6 | 47.3 | 1.156 | 1.1487] 56.48 | 55.747] 48.8 | 48.6 
TL se OUNGTICS cy cone caves Sate ae ee .852 .837 | 39.71 | 38.44 46.6 45.9 | 1.140 | 1.122 | 54.12 | 52.88 47.5 47.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 950 .948 | 48.35 | 47.15 50.9 49.8 | 1.135 | 1.123 | 59.04 | 57.76 52.0 51.4 
3. Heavy equipment®............... 928 | .917r| 42.63 | 42.257] 45.9 | 46.1 | 1.216 | 1.2097] 59.26 | 58.83r| 48.7] 48.7r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 884 -872r| 42.72 | 42.097} 48.3 | 48.37] 1.136 | 1.1397] 55.29 | 55.087] 48.7] 48.3r 
5a Other-productsss:eeees.2 seen. 940 .932 | 44.89 | 44.55 47.7 AGS) WV PREST LUIS SS one oSale 47.7 47.4 
SA TINDUSERIES).§ oie hic he Fis ena ees $.836 | $.8277|$37.53 |$36.8l1r| 44.8 44.4 |$1.128 |$1.122 |$51.95 |$51.347r] 46.0 45.7 
_S——_ | | | | | | | | SE | | | | UN 
Cement raccreaye fe rip toats sissies easter 3 $.712 | $.'713 |$26.99 |$26.57 37.9 | 37.3 | $.845 | $.832 |$31.69 |$31.83 37.5 38.3 
Retrolenin mening iers.-- pte cis ae 905 .895 | 36.98 | 36.38 | 40.8 | 40.7 | 1.237 | 1.227 | 50.90 | 49.78 | 41.2] 40.6 
26, INDONTEINS se oot. ee ccc oeeeie $.835 | $.8277r|$37.44 |$36.71r| 44.7 44.3 |$1.128 |$1.1227r/$51.77 |$51.16r| 45.8 45.5 
Arveratte mae tteeinic ts cote as ee cretaveran wes $.968 | $.9727r|$42.88 |$42.907r| 44.3 44.17/$1.084 |$1.0847/$49.90 |$50.33r] 46.0 46.4r 
Shin budding s..4 hie oor ee eens .945 | 1.0017} 40.87 | 44.967} 43.3! 44.9 | 1.289 | 1.297r| 59.94 | 60.76r| 46.5 46.8 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wa; 


equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 


special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localiti part whi 
i as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. of wie Se 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tas Conrerence Boar; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by th» American Iron and Steel Institute and Tas Conrmrunce Boarp. 
‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as 0 data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


*Beginning with February, 1943, earnings an 
parable to all male currently shown. 


‘Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 


hours data for female wage earners are also presented. Figures for all wage earners and all male previously published are com- 
n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon the Conference Board’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States based upon prewar budgets. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings adjusted 
for changes in cost of living, rose 0.1% in March and 
were 8.7% higher than in March, 1942, and 51.1% 
above the 1929 average. 

Employment gained 0.3% in March. Since March of 
last year, it rose 14.2%, and 47.0% since 1929. 

Man hours rose 0.9% from February to March. 
They exceeded the level of last March by 19.7% and 
the 1929 level by 36.1%. 

Payrolls which reached 247.3 (1923 =100) in March 
were up 1.4% since February, 32.7% since March, 1942, 
and 128.1% since 1929. 

More persons were employed in the twenty-five in- 


dustries in March, 1943, than in any other month since 
data have been collected. They averaged 44.7 hours of 
work a week and, with earnings of $.987 per hour, re- 
ceived $44.31, the highest ever recorded. More goods 
and services could be purchased as measured by “real” 
weekly earnings, than in February and more than in 
any other month since 1914. 

The average American manufacturer operated his 
factory the greatest number of man hours and disbursed 
the largest payrolls a week for any month since these 
surveys were initiated. 

E. B. Dunn 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in 70 Cities 
in April, 1943 


gine INDEX of living costs of wage earners’ families 

in the United States has been adjusted this month 
to provide for various changes in buying habits which 
have occurred because of rationing, of shortages, and of 
the entire disappearance from the market of certain 
items. A second table of living costs will continue the 
previous series based upon post-War I family budgets. 
Thus it will be possible to follow changes in cost of living 
with and without the effects of wartime changes. 


living rose over the month. The largest increase, 2.4%, 
occurred in New Orleans, although in three other cities, 
Baltimore, Birmingham and Newark, the monthly rise 
was also greater than 2.0%. In Houston, Texas, no 
change occurred and in Macon, Georgia, a decline of 
0.1% was indicated. 

Since April, 1942, rises of 4.0% or more have oc- 
curred in all cities for which figures are available. Some 
of the greater yearly increases have taken place in 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, APRIL, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


oe March, 1943 April, 1942 
April, 1943 March, 1948 April, 1942 to to 
April, 1943 April, 1943 
Food! 2 oe SR ES a ee aS) a 115.4 112.8 98.6 +2.3 +17.0 
2 Ls Rs RR a ee 90.8 90.8 91.0 0 —0.2 
Clothing Pee aT Ey NI DIN ASS eS S Se sie Coats EL Se 88.6 88.6 88.4 0 +0.2 
WGC: Te 5 ae name gale eel ene Sina Santee ing a 98.1 98.1 98.8 0 0.2 
ois eon ce ee Ped ey ASE AR 8 79.0 79.0 78.5 0 +0.6 
Fuel and pete eee ee eee cet NE Sob ee 93.7 92.4 89.7 +1.4 +4.5 
CCER ICT er ct Ome eee ES Ryd gs EY 67.8 67.3 67.6 0 0.4 
BRL og a SEN eS SA a ee 94.9 94.9 94.7 0 +0.2 
Shrnaneee OO, OMe Sal 5 Ee ae ee ee a 106.5 106.5 103.9 0 +2.5 
Weighted. average ofall items....................... 104.0 103.0 97.1 41.0 +71 
Parchasing-valne of dollar... once ee ee eae 96.2 97.1 103.0 0.9 6.6 


1Based on The Conference Board’s indexes of food prices, March 15, 1943, and April 15, 1943. 


2Includes fue] as well as electricity and gas. 


Living costs in the United States showed a further 
increase of 1.0% between March 15, 1943, and April 15, 
1943. The Board’s index on a wartime basis (1923 = 100) 
now stands at 104.0. This is 7.1% above that of a year 
ago and 20.9% over the January, 1941, level. Compared 
with prices prevailing a year ago, food costs were 17.0% 
higher. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, was 
97.1 cents in March and 96.2 cents in April. 

In sixty of the sixty-two industrial cities for which 
indexes on the wartime basis are available the cost of 


San Francisco (10.8%), Sacramento (8.7%), New 
Orleans and Rockford (8.5%), Baltimore and Los 
Angeles (8.3%), Erie and Lynn (8.1%), Boston and 
Front Royal, Va. (7.8%), and in Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga (7.7%). In five cities—Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
New York, Philadelphia and Rochester—the increase 
for the year was 7.5%. 


H. S. Hiti 
Dwwision of Industrial Economies 
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T OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
aie LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BOARD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 


nr Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr Mar. 1943 | April 1942 
April 1943 | Mar. 1943 | April 1942 to to 
April 1943 | April 1943 
Akron Chattanooga 
Bead: caec becky owns 155.5 | 152.7 +1.8 | +13.3 pecs tN ey 
Housingctancs sora LISS ae wee a -7.6 NZ. .+-..0 020s 0. 
Clothing eens cuen oe: 121.4 | 121.3 +0.5 | Clothing............ +0.9 
Fuel and light........ 112.5 | 112.5 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... +4.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.4} 118.4 +0.2 | Housefurnishings. ... -0.5 
Sundries: ceeerinicesa' 109.8 | 109.8 “1 so |e Sundries: 2 5...s0enien es +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 125.9 | 125.0 +4.0 +7.7 
Atlanta Chicago 

Food Jaa s casio 3 151.2 145.4 127.3 +4.0 | +18.8 Food. SEIASAS arene oie 142.9 139.5 122.8 +2.4} +16.4 
Housing a cacheceucinc 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 O:, faHlousing ao. anna. oes 105.5 5 ‘ 41.5 
Cat pete 193.7 | 193.7] 193.8 0 ot | Cltknig e 122.5 5 , = he 
Fuel and light........ 110.7 110.2 105.4 +0.5 +5.0] Fuel and light yn deat 100.4 aL : +2.2 
Housefurnishings. .... ab eel), aul bypass) ah bese” 0 -—0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 124.7 ar : SIRES 
Sumdriesives cos octave ie 110.6 108.4 +1.4 eS. I SUNGLIES. ales ajaeane 2 ee 105.9 9 ; +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.2 | 120.9 | 114.4 +1.9 Weighted Total....}| 119.8 6 +7.2 


Baltimore Cincinnati 
Hood acest cree cet 160.6 152.6 Food’. csc natoese ee 146.8 +13.7 
Housinge. wc. <6 Fe 103.2 | 103.2 Housing. 3 s2ecc 100.9 0.6 
Clothing eee ee. 12045: |) 120.5 Clothing. Jo a0 asccc 128.7 42.8 
Fuel and light........ 105.0 | 105.0 Fuel and light....... 103.6 4+1.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.6 | 130.6 Housefurnishings....} 124.1 +1.1 
Sundries: eres ieee: 110.3 | 110.3 Sundries: if o.503- 107.8 +1.4 
Asictes 1 .s Weighted Total....| 122.8 : +6.0 
Cleveland 
Salsas SAU eee es = Food. scaxidegeceess|) LAST 140.0 126.2 +1.9 | +13.1 
Lahn eats ete take Housing... cc2.cna0) LOST 109.7 Lies 0 — 3s 
woe nee eeeeenas Clothing... 4s cace. 126.9 126.9 1271 0 ae 
Fuel and light........ ‘ Fuel and light....... 102.5 | 102.5 | 100.9 0 +1.6 
Housefurnishings. .... ‘ : Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 118.2] 119.3 0 =the 
Sundries. 3.8 secs =o, 110. 110. Sundries, hele: .45.<. 114.4 | 114.4 | 107.4 0 +6.5 
Weighted Total... 126 122 5. Weighted Total....| 122.8 | 122.0 | 116.3]| +0.7| +5.6 
Boston ki: Dallas 
Food. erate Vabetensisisar eae > 143.2 2 Food. Sead ertae ape sp ce sa 151.5 147.3 4+2.9 +18.2 
Housiig eneqenas)- ar 103.6 2 | HOUSING sepa. oo deans 105.6 | 105.6 0 +1.6 
Clothing .o40. i636, 195.1 ae) Clathing 2-0... 6 ae 122.8 | 122.8 0 +0.2 
Fuel and light........ 120.8 .6 | Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 0 6.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.5 .1 | Housefurnishings....} 127.9 | 127.9 0 +1.8 
Sundriessy c4e eae x 111.8 JO) Sundaes: Sacra wees 110.2) Viet +0.1 +1.3 
ighted Lotal. »... 8 Weighted Total....} 122.7 121.4 +1.1 +6.3 
Bridgeport Dayton 
Food. ea ee Ee 149.2 143.8 125.8 oO) | ELS. 6 | BRoodiece. wocse amt 149.6 145.1 +3.1 +17.1 
Hoasing a vii. cs ss, 106.5 | 106.5} 110.1 =o)... | Hougingemns vee: 105.1 | 105.1 0 ico 
ee 124.9] 124.9] 121.0 0 +8.2 | Clothing............ 121.5] 121.5 0 -1.2 
Fuel and light........ 115.5 | 115.6] 107.5 ~.1 +7.4 | Fuel and light....... 103.9 | 103.9 0 +2.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4] 126.4] 126.5 0 -0.1 | Housefurnishings....} 127.5 | 127.5 0 0.4 
Stindties:ns,ccmaacktivles 115.3 115.3 113.8 0 -2)).8 |, Stadtiess: yueiae oo. 107.2 107.2 0 40.8 
Weighted Total..... 126.2 124.3 117.4 +1.5 +7.5 Weighted Total....| 122.6 121-2 3 41.2 +4.7 
— = = SSS5330°0>=0saseoooOé*C‘CoOoOowoOooooooS Sy, 
Buffalo Denver 
Foods. cv ee rene tee 150.1 +3.2 | +17.8 | Food 147.7 143.9 
. Ree Mies ane 42.6] +14.8 
Housing Rida: atehacoha: i Wish » 114.7 0 EOL |, Houser, see weemeet 105.6 105.6 0 i 5 
Clothing, 2512: 1:05,4.x9.0 118.0 0 =0 5 |) Clothingueua ieee 121.6 121.6 0 -0.1 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 0 +5.6 | Fuel and light....... 97.5 97.5 0 +1.1 
Housefurnishings. ... . 126.1 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....| 122.4] 122.4 0 0.5 
Sundries............. 109.2 0 | 48.4] Sundries............ 10.1 | 110.1 0 (eis 
Weighted Total..... 124.7 +1.2 +7.5 Weighted Total....] 122.1] 120.8 +1.1 +6.1 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN MARC 
H AND APRIL, 1943, FO 
. LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES Continued peas” tee 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


a 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe: 
ge P 
aa Jan., 1939 =100 anges A Jan, 1939 = 100 nase 
a Mar. 1948 | April 1942 ary ‘ 
April 1943 | Mar. 1943 | April1942 || to t Mar. 1948 | April 1942 
April 1943 April 1943 Bs ad lies <4 a April 1948 April 1948 
Des Moines Houston ad 
CEE shod teks «a pielh ‘ . : Board, 5 sivisiie fivs'y 2g Se UNL. Gr en 147.8 ape! 
Ae eee 8 ‘ : d : Housing). .4..3..5 5 ]i0108.% [d08.7 +0.1 
Sn eh. Spaces ie 3 : , , , Clothing............] 124.2 | 124.2 =0.2 
Gea 4 i , ; Fuel and light.......| 90.2 90.2 0 
Sepoe i : ‘ ; Housefurnishings....] 114.7 | 114.7 -0.4 
ssf Shik ates oot : : , .4 | Sundries............] 109.2 | 109.2 +1.2 
ear ; : ' : ; Weighted Total....| 119.0 119.0 p +4.1 
SSS sss 
Huntington, W. Va. 
pitts eee eee eee 144.2 Moodie te fathec soe 150.2 | 145.7 +3.1} +17.2 
ated ae ae ae 107.0 Housing............ 111, % jas. o | -0.5 
ag tie ae eC 117.9 Clothing: 1s ty o's oe ob 118.3 | 118.3 0 -0.8 
Hi a" IGBB. x swig 113.9 Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 
ae urnishings. .... 133.1 Housefurnishings....} 123.9 | 124.0 0.1} +0.5 
UAGIIOS. fof. ke oh 103.5 UNATIESA, selec he te 111.0 | 110.9 +0.2 +0.7 
ae ee 7) Weighted Total....}] 124.6 123). 1 +1 +6.1 
Indianapolis 
Food. rich tda ah Sictaw sh 143.5 143.2 126.3 +09. 1 tS). 601 (Roodes 1. dene 149.3 146.9 ‘ +1.6 | 413.6 
Housing. 5)... d..<. 46 0 100.1 | 100.1] 100.5 0 —0.4 | Housing............ 107.9 | 107.9 : 0 -1.6 
loving. J. 2... 25 <i 124.6} 124.6] 124.3 0 +0.2 | Clothing............ 119.9] 119.9 0 0 
Fuel and light sparse we oe 100.0 100.0 99.9 0 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 106.2 ’ 0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings..... 199) To) P29 Te} 12935 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....] 124.7 | 124.7 ; 0 -0.6 
Srncdrmese soto. 28 110.6 109.7 108.7 +0.8 +1.7 | Sundries.. J......s 112.0 112.0 : 0 +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 120.6 | 114.8 +0.2 +5.3 Weighted Total....| 123.7 123.0 ; +0.6 +4.9 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. EAS A Sr re Hl5 147.3 126. +2).9) |) ESD OF SHOO:. i<.ch.0dod de. oe ot 140.4 137.8 125.4 +1.9 | +12.0 
Housing: .;..6... 2.50% 109.9 | 109.9 0 OR Housing)... i. cnso¢ 8 105.2 | 105.2} 105.2 0 0 
Clothing. west e ee eeeee 13337 133.7 0 ORS Clothing’... Stissicots ae 121.7 iC Alii 121.9 0 One 
Fuel and light........ 110.8} 110.8 0 +2.2 | Fuel and light....... 108.8 | 108.2] 106.4 +0.6 +2.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 | 129.8 0 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 120.9] 120.9] 121.8 0 +0.7 
SUNG) a ae ee oe HiS72 113:2 0 +$.9°| Sundries............: 113.5 113.5 108.4 0 +4.7 
Weighted Total..... 127-5 126.1 41.1 +8.1 Weighted Total....} 120.9 120.1 114.7 +0.7 +5.4 
Fall River Lansing 
Hood 4.77.0 Stoke, weal 152.1 150.8 133.5 0). 9) 1) LS OES HOO Five. ctacd olin caste 167.0 163.3 143.5 +2.3 | +16.4 
Hopsiigs 2. hiwss cbt 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 0 OM PH OuaIn ge ws he ieiere: tts 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Cléthin gs 7. domes oak 118.8] 118.8] 120.0 0 =O e Clothing) ois 2. oink 124.1] 124.1] 124.5 0 -0.3 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 | 109.0] 102.6 0 +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 105.4] 105.4] 101.6 0 +3.7 
Housefurnishings..... 114.3 | 114.3 | 115.6 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings....] 129.5 | 129.5 | 132.5 0 -2.3 
SURGTICS icc edae seo ot 110.1 110; 16 | PLS; 3. 0 Eleiie| SOUDUTICSS. ok). cto sence 108.6 | 108.6 | 106.9 0 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 124.4| 124.0] 117.4] +0.3| +6.0| Weighted Total....| 125.8 | 124.7] 118.3] +0.9| +6.3 
==: OOS OOS 
Los Angeles 
ete Me ec cmok FOGG SA coh tee Moke crepes | PR LOOL +4.5 | +20.2 
Ce Da: Seed a HIGUSIN gi) crehey- a orotate [eLOSe-G 0 —0.1 
Glothings4, Gh... ssi Clothing sos srersteforets 119.0 0 +2.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 123.8 0 —1.1 
Sundress. of). «.<5.% SANGMEST. . Aleisim els tats 107.1 -0.1 +3.0 
RS Pe ' } [ 5 ; Weighted Total....] 123.4 18 +8.3 
eee eee nen 
Louisville 
BE A cteihs Atte es eke Q My 8 Hood Secciedis den s~n fh | Lao. 2 143.8 130.2 +3.1] +13.8 
Beton Seldon ee ‘ 6 6 —0.1 Housing,...........»|) 108.9)| 104.5 | 104.9 0.6 =1.0 
Glothing #0 8. .<0050.% 121.8 HOLES 121.4 —0.1 OeSa aClothings.«t.0 <4 cl 120.1 120.1 122.6 0 —2.0 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 108.8 105.0 +0.2 +3.8 | Fuel and light ave teats 110.4 110.4 107.9 0 +2.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 1322 7h ioelS?. 70] melse. 3s 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....) 127.7 | 127.7 127.9 0 0.2 
Suma riesix f= Gh os.0.0is% 116.0 115.9 113.4 +0.1 EOS ISUNOTIES A... shes oa 30% 107.8 _ 107.8 106.9" NudivvUng Lack OcSe 
Weighted Total..... 1 L 125.3 119.3 +1.4 +6.5 Weighted Total....} 123.5 12201 117.4 +1.1 +5.2 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
oie Eels Index Numbers il Percentage 
__ seston pense | Taa_ 
Cum | Mar, 1943 | April 1942 Cry “Mar. 1948 | April 1942 
i : il 1942 April 1943 } Mar. 1943 | April 1942{| to to 
April 1943 | Mar. 1943 ; Apri los thet Api 1048 p | April 1043 | April 1948 
Lynn Muskegon i 

Bégd ee 9. ee 146.7| 149.6] 193.3]| +2.2| +19.0] Food............... 165.5 | 161.7] 144.3] +2.4] +14.7 

Houstigvd. ste. ck 104.5 | 104.5 | 105.6 0 29,0. | Housmg)..¥. 2.08 08 115.2] 115.2 | 115.4) 0 0.2 

Clothing 4..4....0ne 123.9 123.9 123.8 0 OSL | (Clothings... 9.2.6.4 122.8 122.8 120.1 | 0 +2.2 

Fuel and light........ LIGE Te Li. tee Les 0 +3.8 | Fuel and light....... 112.5 | 111.7} 110.7} +0.7 +1.6 

Housefurnishings......} 125.6 | 125.6 | 126.5 0 -0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 118.8 | 118.8 | 120.4 | 0 -1.8 

Sumariesi4..7 0.2065 111.0 111.0 107.7 0 +31" | ‘Sundries:;..5..7--60% 109.7 109.7 | 108.8 | 0 +0.8 

Weighted Total.... 7 +8.1 Weighted Totals... | 12857 | 12775: | 128 | +0.9! +5.6 

ae. OW —E—E—————————————————————— eee oO 

Macon | Newark 

Food tera: * eee cscs | 156.7 156.8 137.8 —0.1 ANSE 73 |B WOGdis.. 0: Sar ea oea 145.0 
Housing s4.. <0 < tears | 115.9 115.9 121.7 0 =41S3| (Housings... .25 eo 101.4 
Clothing:4...0 2... hot 116.8 | 116.8] 116.7 0 =EO TL (Clothing. os. <.- aes 120.3 
Fuel and light........ 108.5 | 108.5 | 107.8 0 +0.6 | Fuel and light....... 104.8 
Housefurnishings..... 129.3] 129.3 | 180.5 0 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 129.4 
Sundries:* 400 ..<.n5. 110.8 110.8 102.5 0 +8.1 | Sundries............ 105.8 


Weighted Total....| 126.4] 126.5 {| 118.9] -0.1| +63] Weighted Total....! 120.1 


| 
| 
__ Weighted Total....]_ 126.4 | 126.5 | 1 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 


Hood a.n,. s2eetteactiee 148.5 143.4 128.6 +3'60)) -E1 bebe | (Boodee. Sess sae 144.0 
Housing 200.2 .)-aacpot 102.9 | 102.9] 103.0 0 =01 |, Housing)... 0. 7...2-8 105.3 
Clothing 42 c ase ate 119.3 119.3 117.9 0 =be2 si Clothings.. 54 ces 120.1 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 109.7 105.5 +0.1 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 109.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 198.8 | 128.8] 124.8 0 —0.4 | Housefurnishings....} 124.4 
Sundries.¢ 2050.00.12 107.0 107.1 105.4 =O. 1 F1N.60| Sundries). vase. .c<e 106.9 
Weighted Total..... 124.0 | 122.2 | 115.9 +1.5 +7.0 Weighted Total....] 120.5 . : d g 
— —————— LF OOaEoEaBBnBBBp»>SEC)O=lllEEe eee 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
Food stage eee esto 148.9 147.3 130.9 -ISESt Pp ROOd st <2. seems cet 160.2 
Hotsing..2; 5 tec. a 110.8 110.8 110.8 0 FROUSINIG’: sates cceete 110.6 
Clothing... .....06-- ap lyfant aN Wea 117.5 —0.3 | Clothing..... ee 121.5 
Fuel and light........ 106.7 | 106.7 | 105.4 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 103.2 
Housefurnishings..... 128.7 | 128.7] 124.4 +3.5 | Housefurnishings....| 128.3 
Sundrieg.3, ots. ots oe 110.6 | 109.4] 107.9 +2.5 | Sundries............ 106.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.4 122.3 +5.7 Weighted Total....} 129.8 ‘ : g. : 
a OOCCLELETETEEEEEZ' 
Memphis New York 
| X00" a i es ae 165.2 160 +2212) Mooder. a. Sotee.c se os 
HLOUSIN 80.0%. 2 bode or 109.4 | 109 +0.2 | Housing............ 
Clothing. 2.00... + 128.0 | 128 0.1] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 101.6 +1.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 127.5 0.4 
BUHGMES, Paso nc acne oe 105.7 105 ST SUNGMedt ho co oe on 
Pr acat 8 0 


—_ 
wo 
wp racoLrew 


DE. peas. sn «| 108.8 (108.8 (108.4 0. | WaeOrE Bowness... 28 0 
hap hye wasps ,|' 428.0) |? 128.0) }F128,6 | 0. imp & | Clothing. toe & 128.5 | 198. 
Fuel and light........ ; 104 108. +0.8 +1. Fuel and light....... 84. 84, 0 be 
Housefurnishings. .... 125. 125 126. 0 -1. Housefurnishings....} 119. 119. 0 +0.4 
Sundries............. 112.5 | 112.5 | 109. 0 | +2.9] Sundries...........:| 108.0 | 103. o | +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 123.1 122.0 115.3 +0.9 +6.8 
Minneapolis 
Food 0. s.r insite ee 150.3 146.1 127.4 +-2,-9. ||, 1850) | (Noodes. canes oe oe 
Housing. 9210 00s oe 103.7 | 103.7] 103.4 0 +0.3 | Housing.......... 
Sago i Be 0 oN ate 124.9 124.9 193.7 0 1.0) Clothing!.).0-...<.% 
el and light........ 101.5 | 101.5 99.4 0 +2.1] Fuel and light.......| 104.8 : 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.2 | 122.2} 122.8 0 0.1 He ceclurnisticys: ...{ 180.7 130. nl ae 
Sundries4. 74.5608 % 112.7 112.7 110.7 0 +1.8 | Sundries............ 111.9 111. 0 ree 
. ere | 
Weighted Total..... 123.6 122.2 115.3 +1.1 +7.2 Weighted Total....! 122.8! 192.0 +0.7/ 45.8 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tuam Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
; Jan., 1989 =100 Jan 1509 100 tGhaupe 
ITY 
f F Mar. i 
April 1943 | Mar. 1943 | April 1942 April 1948 | Mar. 1943 | April 1942 Tote ee 
April 1943 | April 1943 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Boog te aha ae dens 150.8 | 147.6 | 184.6] +2.2 | +12.0 | Food............... 
iGusiigeee soc aso. LOSS2 fe OST2) te L042 | 0 |e OS i Housing: one. 
Clothingamre. ck AEST Oe eS 05] 193.4 00 1 60 4 Clothing: .0...o1res 
Fuel and light........ 94.6] 94.6] 94.6] OO | OO | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.6 
UNGTOs ae. ss ck fo os 109.5 | 109.4] 108.0] +0.1] +1.4 | Sundries............ 
ete 2 


POCO ee niece's agp LOGE | 14724], 180.8 | 45.5 | 46.7.1 Food... ..0..cinc 6 9] 123.5) 43.1] +25.2 
Gung fie s.....<.%-), 108.9 | 108.9:} 108:0} <0 | .-0.1 | Housing,.......:.. 0 .0 | 138.0 0 0 
Clothing. Rvinipibie oin6.0,0 « : ; : : po) IeClOothing eae went Arf 7] 122.3 0 -1.3 
Fuel and light........ : ‘ .6 | Fuel and light....... Sa eeu Ae OSs 7a aeecOnD +2.6 
Housefurnishings. .... : : ; .7 | Housefurnishings....] 131.3 | 131.3 | 132.2 0 0.7 
Sundries gn. e's, cie os ° ; : Oy [Sundries cj. 8 cea 112.3 | 112.4] 110.7 -0.1 +1.4 
Weighted Total . : 121.7) 41.1] +8.5 
Pittsburgh 
RGOO bere fei areicre «hep + ' : 28) mee o eS ll OOU sae eee oe eee 
HOUSING Te wcax a cs coat 7 ; Olean OW jie e-0-G4 | Housings scee sont 
lothing pecs: ssc cs 6 . : TY a eet tO Meee 
Fuel and light........ 110.3 : : ; Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 117.2 3 Housefurnishings. ... 
DUNGIICS © oe ates ces tits : : sundries. octcnincee 
Weighted Total..... 124.0 : : é ; Weighted Total.... 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
FOOd en ae crass bees: 149.7 148.4 9 +0.9 | +12.6 Food. Dione tsverepsheacuraet eke 
FIGUSIN Gees acces 35's. 110.0 | 110.0 aif 0 -0.6 | Housing............ 
Clothing... 3. 02+ eas 127.4 | 127.4 8 0 +0.5 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 124.3 | 124.3 & 0 +9.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0 | 119.0 9 0 -0.8 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundriesccy) s26 tet 112.0 112.0 sa 0 +4.0 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 125.8 | 125.5 th +0.2 +6.0 Weighted Total....| 124.6 | 122.7 
Providence St. Paul 
GOd Setetmere sec cers 144.5 HOO. ciate ete cravsiecohe 144.4 142.8 
Housingsee a1 e+ += 103.3 IOUSING nese nie a 100.9 | 100.9 
Clothing ieee a: feces. Ley Clothingssecccasen4- 120.0 | 120.0 
Fuel and light........ gw grb Fuel and light....... 102.5 | 102.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.3 Housefurnishings....} 125.6 | 125.6 
SUNG rIes eres nists. 5 a5 = 112.0 Sundries). ...65. «04 Jer) |e eae 
Seales Weighted Total....} 120.9 120.4 
Weise ats, 315 eperaaatsree 0 
a Se ore ing tot enor d- 3 
Clothing irre. occ. : Clothing............ ay ‘ 
Fuel ani ghitycacu ius: 105.2 Fuel and light....... 84.9 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.5 Housefurnishings....] 119.6 0.4 
Sundriest ton s.ctccs. - 107.0 Sundries: occ ye ens 104.9 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 121.2 
Roanoke, Va. 
J Rea | conti oe a oe 155.4 | 149.5] 134.0} +3.9 | +16.0 | Food............... s : 
Housing.......-.---. ao Tia sce aYe eh anes : 
Foc and lightiodeute 104.1 Fuel and light....... 112.4 +2.1| +2.9 
Sioteefurais ings..... 121.9 Housefurnishings....| 119.8 0 -1.0 
Sundties ff &.c..| 112.1 Sundries............ 108.3 o | +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 126.4 Weighted Total....} 127.1 +0.6 +71 


a ee 


1943 
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AGE EARNERS AND 
ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1943, FOR W. 
pected LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 _ we 
me \ aa | 
Index Numbe! Percentage 
| a TSS cal es seact eooioo__|__nue 
Ciry prres : | Mar. 1943 | April 1942 City ‘ Ratise = 1943 so 1942 
; April eet 1943 | April 1942 pees Ree April 1943 an 1943 | Ap April’ 1948 April 1948 
Spokane i Wausau, Wis. 
Fond pabige eae | 147.6] 145.9 | 194.4]) 41.2] +18.6| Food............... 157.1 | 153.3 42.5 IGE 
Housings ae ea 0 -0.2 | Housing............ 102.7 je lO t 0 
Clothing? s.<i0 53am 6 +]'.4 | Clothing.....-=-9-=- 125.0 | 125.0 0 +2.0 
Fuel and light........| 6 +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 101.4 | 101.4 0 0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 8 0 | Housefurnishings....| 123.6 | 123.6 0 +0.2 
CoC eee fol / a +2.3 | Sundries............ 103.7 | 103.7 Sontett -1.0 
Weighted Total..... | 4 47.4 | Weighted Total....| 125.6 | 124.2] 117.2) 41.1] +7.2 
Sy Pathine Wilmington, Del. | I! 
HOGG. ick ee nth ota 13 (074 en See A Se 151.7 146.7 129.6 | +3.4 |) +17.1 
Housing st ion sce aoe: TIOUSIN Ds ae ote ere 3 eo 104.0 | 104.0} 104.0 ct) 0 
Co Th a Clothing............ 124.9 | 124.9] 195.1 | 0 0.2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 103.4 | 103.4 99.0 0 +4.4 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 115.4] 115.4] 115.5 0 0.1 
und res Alcs usin Sc irh Tals (ener A 109.0 | 109.0 | 107.7 0 | +1.2 
Weighted Total.....|_ “Weighted Total....|_ 125.0 123.3| 116.9] 41.4| +6.9 


Toledo | fl 
Hood Se ekaace Fer es 145.4 144.1 {| 130.7), 40.9 | 411.2 vette e ee ee cease 
Houavig.h ug 2252 Sigs 109.3 | 109.3 | 105.5 } 0 +3.6 | Housing............ : 
Cling hse odo: 122.8] 122.8] 1223]| 0 40.4] Clothing............ 125.6 et 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 106.5 | 104.6 || 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 106.7 +0.9 
Housefurnishings..... 121.9} 121.9] 119.6} 0 1.41.9 Housefurnishings....} 131.8 ae | 
SUMGTIES ce oss 110.8 110.9 109.5 =O Sed Oe I SHOES nes eee ee 107.4 +0.6 
a a} nd iiicnainenemenel it a oe ee 
Weighted Total..... 123.0 | 192.6! 116.9 ji 40.3 | +5.2 Weighted Total....| 127.1 +7.4 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1943 
| Mar, 1948 | April 1948 | _ Mar. 1943 | April 1942 | ie Mar. 1948 | April 194¢ 
City to | to Cery to to Crrr to to 
April 1943 | April 1943 April 1948 | April 1943 April 1943 | April 1948 
Anderson, Ind. | Percentage Changes | Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes | Lewistown, Pa. Percentage Changes 
Boodine.. UA ae sera oe na n.a GG rie cr eae ae n.d Rie PR OOOGE ca: Ge tee ee n.d. n.d. 
HOUMED, 5.sh occpeie te n.a md. | Hotising..) <1. ae 4 n.a. Mg | ROUSING, encase n.d. n.d. 
Toth gss05 o wasn 4. nA. n.a Clothing. oa. ae es n.a mo.) |, Clothing. 2... tengo n.d. n.d. 
Fuel and light....... ma. na Fuel and light....... ”.a n.a. | Fuel and light....... n.d. n.d. 
Housefurnishings. .... n.a n.a Housefurnishings....| n.a x.a. | Housefurnishings....| n.a. n.a. 
SIMGres ee a n.a n.d BUNGE OR rs aa anndiee n.d DUORIES eine. ties n.d. n.a. 
Weighted Total....| — .a. n.d. Weighted Total..... na Weighted Total.... i n.d. R.a 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl. Saginaw, Mich. ~ 
BO yous bn au any os 3 R.a Woon | Odea +s ccm ee n.a PaO ih wre treet rete: 
PROG i cis en tine n.a. 1.4 FLGUSHIGS ©. Lyne es n.a Housing. cca ehvatas 
Clothing. 0.5.0.0)... n.a. w.0,) | Clothingar .. «antes n.a Glothing tte teetas 
Fuel and light........] na. na. | Fuel and light....... n.d Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.....| na n.a Housefurnishings....] .a Housefurnishings. ... 
shh aby 6 aerate fod n.d ST bata belo BR POWERS na Sundries. 
Weighted Total....}| na n.a Weighted Total....]  2.a " Weighted Total. ... 
Flint, Mich. | i. ye eee “Trenton, N. J. 
FO0ds strike eee na n.a HOOd ae ve Gesteren hates n.d. n.a 
Housing. « «3.0 eae ne nd n.d. ELOUSUT On Wie. ce aetns n.d. n.a. 
Clothintiv.# «nae n.a n.d. CIcthing. cnn eer, n.a na 
Fuel and light....... n.d n.a | ‘Includes Lockport and Roekdale Fuel and light n i KE 
Housefurnishings. . . . n.a. na seta thr tear Housefurnishings a eee a na 
SUNT CE Stature n.d. na. | Sundries........ pres oan, n.d 
Weighted Total. ... n.a | n.a |  Weiontad eOtatooe. n.a n.d vi 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 


Weighted Total 

April March 

1943 1943 
United States!...... 103.7 | 102.8 
Akron rane eck 126.7 | 125.7 
Atlanta azn icine 122.8 | 121.2 
Baltimore, ewe es. on 128.1 | 125.7 
Birmingham........... 125.8 | 123.1 
IBOStOMD eee ee cee 123.8 | 122.7r 
Bridgeport. ......2....< 126.4 | 124.4 
Butialowry de. wiacee ces 124.6 | 123.8 
Chattanooga.......... 123.4 | 121.4 
CHicdgor ctees ets ace 119.5 | 118.3 
Wineinnaeis. ate 5 chee 123.4 | 122.0r 
Cleveland) ot. ciok sn + 123.3 | 122.3 
ALAS ences Siac ee 122.6 | 121.5 
Dayton. We 123.0 | 121.6 
Udemveri sant ties, 6 oe calle 199.3} 18t-1 
Des Moines........... 124.4 | 123.1 
MGRPOILS 0 ine oe cas aw « 121.8 | 120.4 
Dulithan pes. oe ooh 121.6 | 121.1 
blew & cokes. « 130.3 | 128.5r 
RADU En: ncn otc 123.8 | 123.2r 
Front Royal, Va....... 122.4 | 120.7 
Grand Rapids......... 127.8 | 125.8 
12 UK 7c Ree 119.6 | 119.4 
Huntington, W. Va....| 125.0 | 123.6 
Indianapolis cciwcuon. « 124.4 | 123.5 
Kansas City, Mo...... 121.3 | 120.4 
| CNDIAGY: a aaa apap eae 125.3 | 124.2 
Los Angeles........... 128.4 | 121.5 
Bowisville.. a... cheese 123.7 | 122.3 
a eet a ae gem 125.0 | 123.8 
IMRCONS ee pegs ak pun 125.8 | 125.6 
Manchester, N. H..... 123.4 | 121.9 
Meadville, Pa......... 123.4 | 122.3 
Memphis, 22tiee.. 2 126.8 | 125.3 
Milwaukee............ 123.4 | 122.1 
Minneapolis........... 124.0 | 122.5 
Muskegon. «ec. e<x 0... 129.2 | 127.9 
Newark. 120.4 | 118.0 
New Haven........... 121.0 | 119.3 
New Orleans.......... 127.1 | 124.4 
INGwi Orie. rar meteS 45.0 122.6 | 121.9 
Oukland st... cecicts. s,8 0: 126.4 | 125.6 
Arras lites 2. opensmc aac. Bree 123.2 | 122.3 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 125.7 | 124.5 
Philadelphia........... 126.4 | 124.4 
EXCUsWMrpeil. «are shee 22. <,- 124.5 | 123.8 
Portland, Oren. cox'. 6. 126.0 | 125.6 
Providence............| 122.2 | 121.0 
Rcnmond |, - eehcaces a2.> 120.0 | 118.7 
Roanoke, VS. i.00605- 125.9 | 124.2 
Rochester: ccm ccs b5% 127.1 | 126.2 
Rocktord. Illy... 35. 132.5 | 130.9 
SACTAMMETIUO 1 fis 09 <0 194.1 | 122.2 
ERE OIS Sees massac as" 124.8 | 123.0 
Stimbanler ea ack. 121.4 | 120.7 
San Francisco......... 126.7 | 124.3 
Seattlest bcxeaich omy o% 127.0 | 126.2 
Spokane. fjap cco: ss 125.0 | 124.5 
Syracuse 127.2 | 125.8 
Moled Guatebr wane cron ox 123.2 | 128.0 
Wausau, Wis..........| 125.1 | 123.8 
Wilmington, Del....... 125.8 | 123.8 
Youngstown...........| 127.3 | 125.2 


April 1943 |Apri 


Anderson, Ind......... +1.4 
Evansville, Ind........ +1.7 
lint; Mich cesades «aris ley, 
Green Bay, Wis......- +0.7 
Ife tagel I Rg eeeeerenseae 4 +0.8 
Lewistown, Pa......... 4+1.4 
Saginaw, Mich........ +115 
Mrenton, oN ac sieman a +15 


11923= 100 


t 


i) 
11943 


NORM HAW 


DURING MARCH AND APRIL, 1943 


Food 

April March 
1943 1943 
115.6 | 112.9 
155.9 | 152.7 
150.2 | 144.9 
169.1 | 152.2 
158.6 | 149.6 
142.9 | 189.8 
149.1 | 148.0 
150.0 | 145.8 
168.3 | 161.8 
143.0 | 189.4 
147.8 | 143.5r 
143.3 | 140.0 
150.8 | 147.0 
149.6 | 145.0 
147.7 | 143.7 
153.3 | 149.0 
148.2 | 145.6 
143.6 | 143.2 
153.8 | 149.2r 
151.3 | 149.5 
167.7 | 161.6 
155.6 | 149.1 
141.6 | 141.1 
150.4 | 146.0 
149.8 | 146.7 
140.5 | 137.8 
167.8 | 164.0 
157.6 | 151.4 
148.1 | 143.8 
146.8 | 143.4 
155.9 | 155.5 
147.9 | 143.6 
149.2 | 147.4 
163.8 | 159.0 
147.1 | 143.2 
150.4 | 145.5 
165.9 | 161.5 
144.5 | 187.7 
143.9 | 138.8 
155.7 | 148.8 
149.3 | 148.1 
152.9 | 150.5 
151.0 | 148.3, 
151.0 | 147.6 
153.1 | 147.5 
148.5 | 146.5 
149.0 | 148.0 
144.3 | 140.7 
151.0 | 146.6 
155.2 | 149.7 
151.9 | 149.8 
154.3 | 149.4 
154.2 | 148.5 
152.5 | 147.2 
144.6 | 142.7 
171.2 j 163.9 
158.1 | 156.2 
147.1 | 145.7 
153.6 | 149.1 
145.2 | 144.5 
156.8 | 153.1 
152.1 | 146.6 

i) at 


March |Aprili942; March 
1943 to to 1948 to 
April 1943/|April 1943) April 1948 
+3.9 | 421.1 0 
+4.8 |+19.6 0 
+4,.5 |+21.2 0 
+2,3 |+15.3 0 
+1.8 |+18.7 0 
+3.1 | +16.6 0 
+3.6 | +20.6 0 
+3.7 |+17.6 0 


Housing 


April 
1943 


90.8 
113.7 

99.2 
103.2 
105.7 
103.6 
106.5 
114.7 
103.1 
105.5 
100.9 
109.7 
105.6 
105.1 
105.6 
105.3 
107.0 
100.1 
109.9 
104.3 

92.0 
106.5 
105.7 
PUTS 
107.9 
105.2 

98.0 
104.6 
103.9 
104.5 
115.9 
102.9 
110.8 
109.4 
103.3 
103.7 
115.2 
101.4 
105.3 
110.6 
100.8 
131.5 
100.6 
104.2 
102.9 
105.7 
110.0 
103,3 
102.7 
119.2 
103.9 
138.0 
104.1 
106.0 
100.9 

98.3 
114.3 
102.0 
116.2 
109.3 
102.7 
104.0 
105.3 


March 
1943 


Clothing 
April March 
19438 1943 
88.6 | 88.6 

121.4 | 121.3 
123.7 | 123.7 
120.5 | 120.5 
124.7 | 124.7 
125.1 | 125.1 
124.9 | 124.9 
118.0 | 118.0 
118.4 | 118.4 
122.5 | 122.5 
128.6 | 128.6 
126.9 | 126.9 
122.8 | 122.8 
TRIG PISS 
1ZL6. |) 12ie6 
126.9 | 126.9 
117.9 | 117.9 
124.6 | 124.6 
ASSi ay) Sos a 
118.8 | 118.8 
127.9") 127-9 
121.8 | 121.9 
124.2 | 124.2 
118.3") 118.35 
119.9 | 119.9 
AE ah 1 A lyf 
124.1 | 124.1 
119.0 | 119.0 
120,12 | 12071 
123.9 | 123.9 
116.8 | 116.8 
119.3 | 119.8 
abi Ani Le mi IB gr ean 
128.0 | 128.0 
128.0 | 128.0 
124.9 | 124.9 
122.8 | 122.8 
120.3 | 120.3 
120.1 | 120.1 
119.2 |} 119.2 
113.9 | 113.9 
128.5 | 193.5 
120.8 | 120.8 
123-95, 193-9 
122.2 | 129.4 
124.6 | 124.6 
127.4 | 127.4 
a He Wy rs at My ef 
118.6 | 118.6 
113.9 | 113.9 
127.8 | 127.8 
ISOs) | 1208 
122.4 | 122.4 
122.9 | 122.9 
120.0 | 120.0 
120.7 | 120.7 
118.7 | 118.7 
1206" 120-6 
126.3 | 126.3 
192.8 | 122.8 
125.0 | 125.0 
124.9 | 124.9 
125.6 | 125.6 


Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


to 


WH Dim Ow 


April1942 
April 1948 |April 1943 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Fuel-Light 
April March 
1943 1943 
92.8 | 92.6 
112.5 | 112.6 
110.7 | 110.2 
105.1 | 105.1 
100.2 99.2 
120.9 | 120.9 
115.8 | 115.9 
106.2 | 106.2 

90.9 90.9 
100.6 | 100.2 
103.6 | 103.6 
102.5 | 102.5 

93.3 93.3 
103.9 | 103.9 

97.5 97.5 
110.1 | 109.2 
113.9 | 113.6 
100.0 | 100.0 
110.8 | 110.8 
109.0 | 109.0 
103.9 | 103.9 
109.0 | 108.8 

90.2 90.2 
100.0 | 100.0 
106.2 | 106.2 
108.8 | 108.2 
105.4 | 105.4 

96.2 96.2 
110.4 | 110.4 
116.2 | 116.1 
108.5 | 108.5 
109.8 | 109.7 
109.3 | 106.7 
101.6 99.9 
105.6 | 104.8 
101.5 | 101.5 
112.5 | 111.7 
104.8 | 104.8 
110.0 | 110.0 
103.2 | 103.2 
116.5 | 111.1 

84.9 84.9 
104.8 | 104.6 

94.6 94.6 
107.0 | 107.0 
110.3 | 110.0 
124.3 | 124.3 
114.0 | 114.0 
105.25), 105.2 
104.1 | 104.1 
112.3 | 119.2 
112.0 | 112.0 

84.7 84.7 
110.0 | 110.0 
102.5 | 102.3 

84.9 84.9 
112.4 | 110.1 
181.8 | 181.6 
109.2 | 109.1 
106.5 | 106.5 
101.4 | 101.4 
103.5 | 103.5 
106.7 | 106.7 


March 
1943 to 


elncluded in Sundries. 


April 1942 
to 
April 1948 


House Furnishings: 


April 
1943 


March 
1943 to 
April 1943 


ccocooce 


March 
1943 


April 1942 
to 
April1943 


————— | | | 
e— | ————|_— ———$ | | 
——a —————|___ 


Sundries 
April March 
1943 1943 

106.9 | 106.8 
112.6 | 112.4 
112.8 | 112.6 
12.6 | 119.5 
112.7 | 112.6 
111.9 | 111.8r 
116.9 | 116.8 
109.6 | 109.4 
109.2 | 109.0 
104.7 | 104.7 
110.2 | 110.1 
115.7.) 115.5 
112.9 | 112.6 
109.7 | 109.6 
111.9 | 111.8 
113.3 | 113.0 
103.5 | 103.3 
LISS TL Ies3 
LU Sed Pal 
107.3 | 107.2 
107.4 | 107.2 
119.1 | 118.9 
112.5 | 112.3 
113.2 | 113.0 
115.5 | 115.2 
115.1 | 114.8 
107.5 | 107.3 
107.5 | 107.3 
$109.5 | 109.4 
EUS aE Lies: 
108.7 | 108.5 
105.9 | 105.8 
109.9 | 108.8 
108.8 | 108.6 
114.9 | 114.8 
115.8 | 115.6 
112.3 |} 112.1 
105.2 | 105.0 
108.1 | 108.0 
104.0 | 103.9 
106.8 | 106.7 
104.1 | 104.0 
114.7 | 114.4 
AI hs 
11273) Liss 
TS cel SO 
113.4 | 113.2 
1S. 2 ulsak 
104.4 | 104.3 
111.4 | 111.2 
121.5 | 121.2 
go Reyes Yj) UN aE 
112.0 | 111.9 
109.7 | 109.5 
115.2 | 115.0 
105.1 | 104.9 
109.0 | 108.8 
VATS ras 
113.5 | 113.4 
LIS. Su MAs Te 
104.4 | 104.2 
T1021 11039 
109.2 | 109.1 


March 
1943 to 
April 1943 


Ht 29 20 9 20 to WO WO 


April 194@ 
to 
April 1948 


a eee 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HE MONTH of April was marked by greatly in- 

creased strike activity. The listing on page 241, based 
on information from the press, indicates not only a sharp 
rise in the number of strikes begun during the month, 
but also a substantial increase in the number of workers 
involved. This table, however, is not all-inclusive and 
it cannot be considered an absolute measurement of the 
increase in strike activity. 

The United Mine Workers of America were respon- 
sible for several large strikes during the month of April. 
The most important, by far, was the strike in the hard 
and soft coal mines throughout the country which drew 


approximately 480,000 of the nation’s 523,000 coal 
miners off the job. Although John L. Lewis denied that 
he called this strike, he said that members of his union 
would not trespass on company property without a new 
agreement. The strike officially began at midnight, 
April 30, but the period leading up to that date was 
marked by slow-downs, work stoppages, and major 
strikes in various localities; by April 27, 26,000 coal 
miners were reported off the job. 

The United Mine Workers were also prominent in the 
strike at the Plastic Division of the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America at Newark, N. J. This strike, lasting 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 
Strikes! 
nets Beginning in Period 
ree 
Workers Period 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 

Dt A lt a Oe SERS ene oP act oOGentee 921 289 5,352 
LOSO Meee sblape-reuesnieetecraresaks 637 183 3,317 
LOSE eye thse ousseceis tre <peuers esate casye cts 810 342 6,893 
TOSS eerces cccereieleves ecasis @ eushe ious 6 st 841 324 10,502 
VOSS re becescee slo auacan 6 exerdivioue ot 1,695 1,168 16,872 
NOS Aree reare aa wrcie ee aimee ease nets 1,856 1,467 19,592 
NOS a rrps revs ire ioe akcraee crs 0S veal oie acy ok 2,014 1,117 15,456 
TOSG os See oe calves paiey fea crewe ears 2172 789 13,902 
OST oreo ope eisai icin ccaten isis eaevenstote 4,740 1,861 28,425 
TOSS rote tise ectievene scat St 688 9,148 
LOS Oren eee ciararararcvacine fosticlavere 2,613 ei tal 17,812 
LOA oy cavcpe erie ote ate eens atc caiel ousvahe 2,508 577 6,701 
AOA So. Sesetae on cteenc-accisee tisce racers ors 4,288 2,363 23,048 
ROSS ctetete ps terse ol eas accunysia sip yolsistst ote 3,106 781 4,503 
MgAZ Bebristyann cena parakeet 181 58 857 
Maren y Stat wast te coin aie 234 67 402 

OES tat hey | 310 55 375 

MAY err antad mara cacuae 275 58 325 

AUT Coane carn ae COREE RIOR ae 350 100 550 

Diily ee tccnemsay eg pra 400 88 450 
AUD UB Usa ee ela aed S90 805048) 9 350 80 450 
Seppe DEF tras sinned gs rcare 290 80 450 
COGEO DED eae tried citiboan + ate 235 60 325 
INOUCEIDSCL erie iveriueo 0, venaie »\< 165 55 175 
December: eaac en: aerist ce 160 57 200 

194s SJamuaryaUieedastoac.tsatecttet 195 90 450 
WeDruary fy wate aoe cera 210 42 170 
Marclivpinace aiteace insets .< 260 72 230 


Brine hig back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1Walted States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

5A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, ge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with ee: 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 


Produc- 
tion? 
(1935-1939 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Separations? 
=100) zl Accessions? 
Total Quits‘ veto Discharges | Lay-offs* 

110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.044 25 .17a 67.61la 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 

113 538.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
108 cog ek 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
161 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
175 4.82 2.41 ois .29 1.39 6.02 
177 5.36 3.02 .82 .33 1.19 6.99 
181 6.12 $3.59 .87 .35 1.81 7.12 
183 6.54 3.77 .96 .38 1.43 7.29 
185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 ue | 8.25 
189 6.73 4.02 Pe -43 1.05 8.28 
196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 .87 7.90 

202 8.10 5.19 pri!) 44 .68 9.15 
204 T.9k 4.65 2.08 45 .78 8.69 
206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 .65 8.14 
207 6.37 $3.71 1.50 -46 70 6.92 

208 y oe BI 4.45 1.40 .52 .74 8.28 

Q11 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 .54 fel 

213 n.d. n.a. n.a n.a. n.a. n.d. 


‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, wi 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the of the fis es 
‘A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
| me to the worker and of a apy indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker Temaining on the 
pres is not PErET?y ws se tion, 
n accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are ens! considered as becees 
sions or separations, 
aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 
bData since January, 1943, not strictly comparable with previously released data. 
Plants have been reclassified in accordance with their present product manufacture. 
The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only. : 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 19431 


Organization Affected Location an Pee “Workers : 
nvolvi 
Sori Reeata Reo Stayer and Mining 
eny AUC UMM Steel COLPOLALION: .,. elgasiis ss sick vslen enc vs i i i 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. ......................... SREP 2p Danke N y. ee ee os 
PUstune CAmuDatiy Of AMERICA Outs © tf fun os suede vile cube vies cena ae be Edgewater, N. J 16 A a 
penccrean Ship Bunkding Campanys 2 ois cs sens escent occusess oes onn ht Cleveland, Ohio 5 hee 1,200 
all Band Rubber Company tRides CGN LINOIMON cts sesame ai« 6 <ch oae Mishawaka. Ind 29 29 3 
Barden and Robeson iy UE a ee ee a, ay Lockport, N. Y.. 380 | May 6 48 
Bendix Aviation Corporation (Eclipse Pioneer Division)................... Fast Orange, N.J 12 zy 6 ‘ b 
Ment Aviation Carporations oi), hie Je ch. 24 cbc once Sencd okemecocss de Philadelphia, Pa. 21 | April 2 00 
Bre ibioneam tee) (Cormoratiore sh 0s och. oc ough «vc cos ook Oe nx sh nce oma Lackawanna, N. Y eS a4 Bik 
hy aa ata Steel Corporation (Edgar Thomson Plant),............... Pittsburgh, Pa, Ee ” if 4,000c 
inti es Si 55 eae ik 8 Nagi igh aed Ma Spice seca an Gary, Indiana a 12 "325 
28 cago Plant....... 5 ene RRA Cag yO 65 CO eRe 3 Chicago, III. 25 25d 80 
on oye Corporation of America (Plastic Division)...................000. Newark, N. J. 12 26 1,300e 
a eae RN a OAL BES Sister eye Tec fae ee Pret a Harlan County, Ky. 15 a "900 f 
eer iners..... His EUR) «sae ake ARV Ot Sct Or Bec ae Ae th Re Harlan County, Ky. 20 de 1,075g 
ombustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd. (Coshocton Iron Division)....... Coshocton, Pa. 19 500 
Construction Workers (Synthetic Rubber Plant). 2... 5..0u.-enceccsses acmeet Monoca, Pa. 29 i 150 
Hederalpoearupe Company acsee os osha cok ca oes cies bree s cotnv ie de Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 30 vi h 
Ford Motor Company (Torrence Street Plant)........ 0.0.0.0 0.0 ecu eee eee Chicago, Ill. 1 ‘4 600 
aan ERIC OE RPA cx, ip ohes ks os Dherriigewses ays svis py siuins¥w doe's vo niecg'e OE Detroit, Mich. 9 ‘9 4,200 
ee Rouge Plant... Pee a aes acetate ashen ica es Siete eras wiayaucisieea SW ares Detroit, Mich. 9 9 "431i 
mnmum Foundry, River Rouge Plant... 2.6... 6... ieee eee esens Detroit, Mich. 30 2,500 
Steel Foundry, River Rouge Tecra tee rant Ses eh e® Habe. csv oto ale Detroit, Mich. 29 30 1,250 
General Motors Corporation (Allison Division)..................0.eeeeeee Indianapolis, Ind. 28 30 1,000 
Lond and Miberhart Company. 0. 05. 9 i.54.4 3.2 5 kook book as cee de kg Irvington, N. J. Q7 28 "618 
National Steel Corporation (Weirton Coal Company)....................4. West Virginia 22 Ae 1,000 
John J. Nesbit Incorporated...... Quan 35 ASC ee tec evn coccne wen crn ar Philadelphia, Pa. 22 - 400 
Ue ahema-Nevw Jersey Oil Pipe Tine, 3. foes n> vas had aan nares set ees 28 #8 150 
Piper Aircraft Corporation....... is ea's PSR Soca e coe eee g ser enc Lock Haven, Pa. 26 | May 3 2,000 
Republic Steel Corporation (Captive Mines)................6..0.00es 000s Charleroi, Pa. 20 | April 22 1,800 
pchaiaiVanutactoring Company: sod sss bqeet ts mudeleand snmmuatrouress, «a 6 are Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 30 we h 
eperry Gyroscope Company (3 Plants). 2... 20.05 cu 0s eefige come nes cene as Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 1 1,500 
Splcces Manuracturiny Worporation. te 22st oes es or te eases toned ween « Toledo, O. 14 rs 150) 
pnompeen Epoduets sndurporabed. sees. Vitis chs CevawB Ns see dls oot Cleveland, Ohio 13 14 n.d. 
United Mine Workers CCA) oe ER SRI See a ot ee Pere a a aa Williamstown, W. Va. Q 5 2,000 
(ibenteecte Munteg Wiorkern GIO )5 yeu eet are isin eat aims es eils.8 ww = ie 3 k | May 4 480,000 
ASUResOAN BANS RABERL LOMDBIY 5 6.5 ice no nrc es een ne tec ke ccbedennes Universal, Pa. 15 | April 16 n.a. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company.................+.... Lima, Ohio 23 26 n.d. 
Win ppeny Reaper board Gormpany secs seer ates seas te tees «ov eie0 aie Whippany, N. J. 20 ee 80 
Wicnitin besroneCOrpOrn One. © REL lsciccrs oci; dae cawiar ow mSacncceccens.s Paterson, N. J. QT = 200 
Miscellaneous 
Boston and Maine Transportation Company............-..-6.0sseseeeees - 28 30 n.a.l 
Bais lB ee a Me ce = PoE lie da Pe cs en a 6 22 23 77 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company............- 6+. 0ss0e sees eens Cleveland, Ohio 26 Be 150 
International Street Car Men’s Union (AFL)............-.--002-0sseeeues Cleveland, Ohio 29 30 3,500m 
Oa OGUMU OLR EPSUUMITON (ANCA) cna. ovo ne cnoxalfoupayel oF sonlnimetaniuensge o aes baa oT Boston, Mass. Q 7 600n 


aThe men were returned to their jobs as fast as the 
furnaces could be refired. 

bBegan with a walkout of 143 men, but as the strike 
progressed estimates of the number of workers involved 
ranged from 150 to 1,500. 

cA production loss of 3,000 tons of steel and 2,000 
tons of iron was caused by stoppage. 

dFive stoppages occurred during the day. 

eCaused serious loss of production in 21 other plants 
dependent upon this plant’s products. 

FClosed three mines. Was caused by a dispute that 
had been pending eighteen months. 

gTwo additional mines closed because of dispute in 
progress for eighteen months. 


hEight hundred employees quit work in the Federal 
seg Company and Schatz Manufacturing Com- 
nD, nts. 


pany p 
iThree hundred workers had to be sent home be- 
cause of failure to receive parts needed. 
_ jForced Willys-Overland, Incorporated, to close 
jeep assembly line and made 2,500 men idle. Also 
affected other war plants. : 
kStrike officially a midnight Friday April 30, 
but slowdowns and walk-outs began during the preced- 
ing week; as many as 26,000 miners were out by April 27. 
trike of drivers and mechanics halted service. 
_ mCompletely halted all street car and bus service in 
city and threatened to cripple its vital war works. 


two weeks, was so marked by violence that it appeared 
for a while that it would be necessary to use troops to 
maintain order. The strike, called by the UMW, was 
opposed by the president of the state CIO council. 

All during the early part of April the unrest caused by 
Lewis’ disagreement with the WLB caused slow-downs 
and work stoppages in the coal fields. From April 2 to 
April 5, a strike of 2,000 United Mine Workers closed six 
soft coal pits in the Williamstown, West Virginia, area. 


subsidiary. 


BAe stoppage halted shipment of 2,000,000 pound 
of fish. 
n.a. Not available. 
Incomplete report based on available material pub- 
lished in the press. 

2A ffected six soft coal pits in this area. 

Affected country’s principal coal mines; ended by 
a fifteen-day truce. 

4Affected transportation between Boston and other 
New England points. 

5An area embracing five cities, Elgin, Aurora, Ba- 
tavia, Geneva and St. Charles, in which approximately 
100 war plants are located. 


From April 20 to April 22, a strike of 1,800 United Mine 
Workers closed the Republic Steel Corporation’s captive 
mines in the Charleroi, Pennsylvania, area. For an un- 
specified period of time after April 22, a strike of 1,000 
of these workers caused a cessation of operations at the 
Weirton Coal Company, a National Steel Corporation 


The Ford Motor Company, which in recent months 
has had a number of work stoppages, had another in 
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March of this year as compared with 234 in March of 
the previous year. These strikes involved 72,000 work- 
ers with a loss of 230,000 man days, as compared with 
67,000 workers on strike last March with a loss of 
402,000 man days. The February, 1943, figures (not 
available last month) show that 210 strikes began dur- 
ing that month involving 42,000 workers and result- 
ing in the loss of 170,000 man days. 

Total separations and total accessions declined slightly 
from January to February, 1943. Separations declined 
1%, or from 7.11 to 7.04 per 100 employees, and acces- 
sions 5%, or from 8.28 to 7.87. Quits rose 4%, or from 
4.45 to 4.65 per 100 employees; and miscellaneous sepa- 
rations and discharges each declined less than 5%. The 
largest proportional change was a 27% decline in the 
lay-off rate from .74 to .54 per 100 employees. 


April. On April 1, the Torrence Street plant in Chicago, 
Illinois, closed when 600 employees walked out to pro- 
test the transfer of two plant guards to the assembly 
line without observance of seniority rights. On April 9, 
the Highland Park plant in Detroit was shut down be- 
cause 4,200 men refused to work when plant protection 
men broke up a dice game in the lavatory. On the same 
day, 431 men in the Transportation Division of the 
River Rouge plant ceased work because of a wage dis- 
pute. As a result, 300 additional workers had to be sent 
home. From April 29 to April 30, the steel foundry of 
the River Rouge plant was closed down when 1,250 
workers struck in protest against the company’s efforts 
to discipline three employees who allegedly molested a 
plant protection guard. On April 30, the aluminum 
foundry of the River Rouge plant shut down when 2,500 
CIO union members called an unauthorized strike. 
Data received from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that there were 260 strikes in 


G. CuarK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Employment and Unemployment 


MPLOYMENT in March reached a record high of 
59.7 million, nearly a million above the preceding 
month, and about 150,000 above the previous October 
peak. Eight million more were at work or in uniform 
than a year ago. Somewhat more than half of this in- 
crease is attributable to the armed forces, while the 
remainder were added to nonagricultural payrolls. The 


crease in the number of hired workers, however, com- 
pared favorably with the change in 1942, the rate of 
increase being lower only in the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central regions. 

Increases in factory employment are most marked in 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, Marcu, 1943! 


number at work on farms continued lower throughout In Thousands 
the first quarter of this year than in the initial months 
tad 1941 1942 1943 
10) : Distribution of Labor Force 
On the basis of the past seasonal trends, labor require- March Jan. Feb. | March! 
ments for agriculture will mount rapidly within the Total unemployment...) S0as pmaaee 
second quarter, probably by fully 3.5 million. If present Excess of employment ov- 
induction schedules are maintained, about 350,000 men er economic labor force. 2,431 | 3,179 | 4,106 
further expansion is anticipated in th b ar cae Sy igs 
ein é PELE TO TEES Ga ay cluding armed forces). .| 48,021 | 51,645 | 57,863 | 58,674 | 59,663 
rolls of essential war industries. These three forces com- Agriculture. ............ 9,178 | 9,110 | 8,270 | 8,550 | 9,019 
bined should bring the labor situation at midyear to its MA ait ae fishing. ..... 205} 202) 178] 177) 179 
most critical : “1: otal industry.......... 18,458 | 20,274 | 22,208 | 22,119 | 22,166 
ical state. By March, more than four million Extraction of minerals..| 769 | 793 | '735| 731] 724 
new recruits had already been added to the nation’s Manufacturing. ....... .| 12,417 | 18,895 | 15,828 | 15,943 | 16,054 
labor force. The number of additional recruits to be sande aay ak ...-| 2,834 | 2,858 | 2,824] 2,143 | 2,058 
OTe ; ransportation.........] 1,961 | 2,195 | 2,296 | 2,278 | 2,305 
attracted within the second quarter, if farm, factory Public utilities......... 977 | 1,034 | 1,025 | 1,024 | 1,004 
and military goals are to be met, may be almost as great, Trade, distribution and r 
even after allowance for the flow of labor from contract- P finance. Atha Recie 7,617 | 7,714 | 7,394 | 7,362 | 7,393 
. «oye . : ervice industries (inciud- 
ng civilian industries. ing armed forces) Seen: 11,510 | 13,191 | 18,471 | 19,105 | 19,531 
Agriculture, the armed services and manufacturing, in oe ernie industries 
descending order, accounted for fully 96% of the total wean abi wes < pean Naas lg Pa ye 
er | : ch Emergency - employment 
gain in employment in March. Nearly half a million WPA, CCC and NYA 
workers were added on the farm front. Fewer hired (out-of-school)*......... 2471 | 1,879 | $869| 291| na. 


laborers than a year ago were reported on farms in every 
region of the country, the national total being fully 
100,000 below the level of a year ago. The seasonal in- 


n.a.Not available. 


1Data for March subject to revision. 
2Not included in employment total. 
Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training pro- 


grams rather than work-relief projects. 
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the heavy war industries, particularly in transportation 
equipment. The gain of 110,000 during March brought 
the total number on factory payrolls to above 16 million 
for the first time. Manufacturing has been so expanded 
that it now employs more workers than all manufactur- 
ing, construction, mining, transportation and public 
utilities did in 1939. Employment in plants manufac- 
turmg nondurable goods fell off slightly during the 
month, particularly in food processing. 


Employment in construction again decreased by al- 
most 100,000 and was about 300,000 lower than in the 
corresponding month of the two preceding years. The 
number at work in the nation’s mines was also lower 
than in 1941 and 1942. In trade and distribution, the 
downward trend was halted in March, but total person- 
nel remained at the lowest levels recorded since the 
middle of 1939. 

Government civilian employment was further in- 
creased by 50,000 during the month, bringing the total 
additions in the first quarter to nearly 200,000. Includ- 
ing the armed forces, the combined total employment of 


all federal, state and local units was approximately 
14 million, or fully 23% of all employment. 

Emergency employment on WPA, CCC and NYA 
has been cut from 2.5 million to less than 300,000 in the 
past two years. Only about 200,000 were listed on WPA 
rolls in February, 1943, as against 2 million in Febru- 
ary, 1941. CCC activities have been eliminated and 
NYA workers reduced from 482,000 to 88,000. 

The Board’s estimates of the labor force for the period 
following April, 1940, have been revised to accord with 
official population estimates through January, 1943. 
The population 14 years old and over was derived from 
a second Census release indicating the age distribution 
through January, 1942. The revised population esti- 
mates are about 100,000 to 200,000 below the projected 
totals, the margin decreasing steadily in the most recent 
months. The net result of the revision upon the annual 
average of the labor force for 1942 was to lower the 
previously published total by less than 100,000. 


M. R. GatnssBrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Wage-increase Announcements, April 1 to April 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 
Perth Amboy and New- 
ark, Nass 
Northern California 
New York City 


Caldwell and Clifton, 
N. J 


American Smelting & Refining Company....... 


California Processors and Growers’ Association. 
Consolidated Edison Company’............... 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation.................. 


Arlington, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gowanda, N. Y. 
New Jersey 

New York City 
New York area 
East St. Louis, III. 


Laurel Hill, L. I. 
New York City 
Wollaston, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company........ 
Globeriicket Company Seca pes F2 ee ees 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. ......... 


Moench Tanning Company, Inc.............. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company......... 
New York Stock Exchange................... 
New York Telephone Company..............- 
Obear-Nester Glass Company................ 


Phelps Dodge Refining Company............. 
Portot.New York Authority... . 22. o+ss-s.' 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Company.............. 
tab Copper Company sive Se ais alas steals 
Windsor Manufacturing Company............ 


Dini ara Cares SOS eee BUbone coer New York City 
New York City 


Garmentiindustrysn, cyede see tees oie teh ee oe te ss 
icago, Ill. 


PT PUCKIng COMPANIES om a5 015 assincn vive fas, diel 


160 Trucking Companies.................-..-| Upstate New York 


22 Wallpaper Manufacturers..............--. 8 States 
[Includes copes Ms pr fa 

2Subject to roval of War r Board. ; bee 
sNot effective Mntil approved by Director of Economic Stabilization. 


Amon ot | Nunbe Remarks 
5¢/hr. 1,725 
14.3%(avg.) | 70,000 | To canners. Retroactive to March 1, 1943 
4¢/hr. 9,500 | To employees on 35-hr. week 
716¢/hr. 13,000 | To employees on 40-hr. week 
8¢/hr. 1,500 | To aircraft workers 
5¢/hr. 1,000 
8¢/hr. 293 | Retroactive to October 15, 1942 
316¢/hr 766 | In accordance with “Little Steel” formula 
(avg.) 
716¢/hr 450 
$2/w 2,754 
$2-85/wk 384 | To floor clerks. Retroactive to Jan. 1, 1943 
$2/wk. 10,000 | Retroactive to September 6, 1942 
3¢/hr. 450 | Retroactive to October 1, 1942. New rates: 
men, 68¢/hr.; women, 58¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 1,000 | Retroactive to September 18, 1942 
8¢/hr. 1,000 | To marine painters. New rate: $1.20/hr. 
26 ¢/hr. 750 | Retroactive to November 10, 1942 
25¢/day 4,022 
6¢/hr. To workers earning less than 75¢/hr. 
4¢/hr 200 |, To workers earning more than 75¢/hr. 
Retroactive to September 14, 1942 ~ 
$2/wk 250 | To building superintendents 
$1.40/wk 5,000 | To maintenance men 
1% 65,000 | To garment workers , 
$5/wk. 10,000 | To cartage truck drivers. To bring wages up 
to rates paid in 12 comparable cities 
10¢/hr. 3,000 | To eliminate inequalities. Retroactive to 
August 1, 1942 


14¢/hr. 3,000 | Retroactive to July 1, 1942 


eee 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations 
April 1 to April 30 


April the line” executive order, WLB whittles down a referee’s 


1 48-Hour-Week Compliance Reported Good—WMC ex- 
presses satisfaction over initial reports of compliance 
with Presidential order for 48-hour week in certain labor 
shortage areas. 

“No Raiding” Pact Rejected—Efforts to arrange a “no 
raiding” pact between AFL and CIO fail at second 
session of joint committee appointed by the two or- 
ganizations. 

Incentive Pay in War Plants Recommended—WPB offi- 
cials suggest desirability of introducing wage incentive 
plans in war plants to increase production and dis- 
courage absenteeism. Belief is expressed that a 10% 
increase in production from existing plants and man- 
power could be obtained. 


6 Ban on Jobs for Minors Lifted—New York State Governor 
Dewey signs bill permitting, under sharply restricted 
conditions, more general employment of women and 
minors between 16 and 18 in industries linked with but 
not actually part of the war effort. 


8 Wage-price Freeze Order Issued—President issues an 
executive order intended to stabilize wages and prices 
and curb labor turnover in order to retard inflation. 


Labor Moves to the Farms—Committees of War Depart- 
ment and War Manpower Commission investigate in- 
creasing movement of labor from war industries to farm 
work apparently to escape military service. 


9 Anti-racketeering Bill V oted—By vote of 270 to 107, House 
adopts the Hobbs anti-labor-racketeering bill. Bill 
amends the 1934 anti-racketeering act by providing 
penalties for interference with interstate commerce by 
robbery or extortion or interference during the war with 
transportation of troops, munitions, war supplies or 
mail in interstate or foreign commerce. 


10 Arsenal Dismisses Absentees—Picatinny Arsenal dis- 
misses more than 200 employees in loading department 
for habitual absenteeism. Investigators visited homes 
of workers absent without permission and found that 
more than half had no valid excuse. 


12 Kilday Bill V oted—Over objection of military authorities, 
House passes Kilday bill which would write into law 
rigid rules for calling of registrants for induction accord- 
ing to categories based upon relative dependency status. 

New Induction Order—According to Selective Service 
orders of WMC Chairman, every able-bodied man, sin- 
gle and married, between 18 and 38, will be inducted 
into the armed forces by the end of the year with the 
exception of 3,200,000 deferred for essential industry 
and agriculture and for reasons of hardship. 


13 10,000 Wage Cases Denied—Announcing that it proposes 
to carry out strictly the spirit of the President’s “‘hold 


15 


17 


21 


24 


25 


28 


wage award to bring it within the “Little Steel” formula 
and orders all regional War Labor Boards to deny all 
proposed pay increases involving inter-plant inequali- 
ties which cannot be decided on basis of “Little Steel’ 
formula or substandards of living. Ruling estimated to 
involve dismissal of 10,000 cases pending. 


Right of Ousted Member to Sue Union Upheld—New York 
Court of Appeals holds unanimously that a labor union 
member is justified in appealing to the courts for redress 
when expelled from his union without notice and unable 
to obtain a hearing within reasonable time. - 


Job Freeze Order Issued—War Manpower Commission 
Chairman issues regulations intended to freeze essential 
workers to their jobs and to prevent transfer of workers 
for higher pay except in the interest of the war effort. 


UAW Has Members Quit WMC—Executive Board of 
UAW-CIO instructs union members now serving on 
regional or area WMC policy committees to resign from 
these posts, asserting that WMC’s national manage- 
ment-labor policy had been reorganized “on a basis 
which denies labor its former status as an equal partner 
with industry.” 


Wildcat Coal Strikes Begin—In advance of date set for 
close of negotiations, bituminous coal strikes commence 
in various sections. 

President Ends Two-week Strike—Strikers of UMW at 
Newark plant of Celanese Corporation return to jobs 
following appeal from the President to resume work. 


Lewis Ignores WLB—In defiance of War Labor Board, 
UMW ignores request of WLB to appear at hearing in 
Washington, and declines to suggest labor member for 
three-man panel to be appointed by the board to hear 
the case. 

Mid-week Start of Vacations Urged—Office of Defense 
Transportation asks employers to schedule vacations 
throughout the year in order to spread them, and to 
begin all employee vacations on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
or Thursdays to lessen week-end travel. 


Mine Strike Referred to President—Ignored in its attempts 
to secure solution of differences between UMW and coal 
operators, WLB turns the case over to the President. 


President Appeals Directly to Miners—In an appeal 

directly to the rank-and-file miners, the President asks 
them to continue operation and states that unless work 
is resumed by 10 o’clock, May 1, he will use all his 
powers to prevent interference with successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Price Rollback Advocated—Organized labor calls upon 
administration to match its rigid wage control with a 
vigorous price policy that would roll back cost of living 
to the level of last May 15. 


